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SoME CHILDREN | 
GROWING foo FAST 
BECOME LISTLESS, FRETFUL, 
WITHOUT, ENERGY, THIN AND 
. WEAK. BUT YOU CAN FORTIFY 
AND BUILD THEM UP. BY 
THE USE OF 
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PURE COD LIVER OIL 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Of Lime and soda. 
PALATABLE AS MILK. 


They will take it as readily as any food and an improvement in Health, 
Strength and Flesh is noticed immediately. As a remedy for 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, AND ALL THROAT AND LUNG AFFECTIONS 
tn both the old and the young, it is unequalled. 
CAUTION: Beware of imitations, Scott’s Emulsion is put up only in Salmon Color Wrappers 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Manufacturing Chemists. 
NEW YORK,-LONDON,-BELLEVILLE,-MILAN,-BARCELONA,-OPORTO. 
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The New and Leading English Perfume. 
Over 200,000 Bottles Sold in England the past Year 


By THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., of London. 


Chief among the fashionable scents of the season is Crab-Apple Blossoms, a delicate perfume of the 


| —— quality and fragrance.—Court Journal (London). 


delightful perfume than the Crab-Apple Blos- 
Crown Perfumery Company of London. It has the aroma 
spring in it, and one could use it for a lifetime and never tire of it.—New York Observer. 
he unusual lasting quality of this delicious scent renders it more economical in use than 
the cheaper perfumes. few drops suffices. 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Perfumery. 


PRICES, 1 02, 75¢.; 202, $1.25; 302, $1.75; 402, $2.25. 


Send stamps or Post Office order, with full address pay written, for either of 
gm, the above sizes, to Caswell, Massey & Co., New York, or T. Metcalf & Co., Boston, and 
Pe the perfume ordered will be sent to any address, post-paid. The larger sizes 
<> are the most advantageous. Send 50 cents and a full-size tablet of the Delicious 
5 . 
x New Crab-Apple Blossom Toilet Soap ' 
. will be sent as above. At Wholesale by McKesson & Robbins, N. Y., and all SS 
. Le ? leading Wholesale Druggists. Mention Youth’s Companion when you order. a 
oy THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., London.  WW-~ 
~ Makers of the celebrated CROWN LAVENDER SALTS. 
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THE EQUIPOISE WAIST has been before the public too many 
yeers to need words of commendation from any one, nevertheless the 
growing popularity of waists to take the place of corsets, makes 
it worth one’s time to consider the merits of the different styles. 
The Equipoise is a perfect substitute for the corset. | heartily 
endorse this garment. ANNIE JENNESS MILLER. 





DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses take a tight measure around 
) | waist over dres: 
S| For Children 
5 | and state age. 


PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones, 

* 601, 7 bs “ — Boned front only, 
603, e Laced Back, Boned front & back, % 
611, Misses’ Whole Back, “ ™ = 
621, Children’ s—without Bones, 60 | Styles 601, 608 and 611 are made HicH and Low Neck; 
631, Infants’ - me -% | therefore, in ordering, please specify which is wanted. 

Orders from any part of the United States will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. If not 
satisfactory will exchange or refund money if returned in good order. Send for Catalogue. 


ONLY GENUINE WHALEBONE Is USED IN THESE WAISTS. 
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Paris Exhibition, 1889. 

PEARS obtained the only gold medal awarded solely 

for toilet SOAP in competition with ALL THE WORLD. 
|| Highest possible distinction. FOR SALE in every city and 
village in the United States. 
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Address, CEO. FROST & CO., 33 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HERE is a little town in 
a distant State, set on a 
wooded hill in the midst of 
gently undulating country. Its spires catch 
the western sun and shine over the brown 
tops of the oaks, whose dry leaves dangle all 
winter on their branches, and patter in the 
breezes like soft rain. 

To the loving memory of its absent children 
the little place returns oftenest, perhaps, in 
the light of afternoon, when long shadows fall 
across the eastern valley, when thin voices 
come up from the fields and meadows below, 
when the quaint bells ring out every hour in 
stately time, and the atmosphere is freighted 
with delicate melancholy. 

Dear little Dulwich! One by one your 
wandering sons and daughters come back to 
you for refuge and peace. In dying their 
eyes turn to that quiet spot where, in your 
very heart, your dead rest. ‘Take me back,’ 
they say, ‘‘and lay me there in the solemn 
shade. Young voices will sometimes sound 
above me, and kind eyes will watch my rest- 
ing-place in loving remembrance.”’ 

With words like these echoing in her heart, 
Agatha walked up and down the veranda 
with her little brother. It was the evening of 
a rainy Good Friday. From time to time the 
two stopped. The girl, pressing the child’s 
cheek to her side with one hand, gazed sadly 
through the mist toward a tall, white stone 
in the distance, which marked the grave of 
her father. 

Three long months had passed since his 
death, and as common duties grew impor- 
tunate, Agatha felt more keenly the meaning 
of her loss. They stood there, the young girl 
and the child, with the dull red glow of the 
sunset behind them, their faces turned toward 
the dead. 

“A picture for the day !” thought the gentle- 
man who came up the broad gravel-walk 
toward the house. 

‘How long you have been gone, Uncle 
Stephen !”’ called the boy. 

“Mr. Casson stopped me at the church, Harry,” 
said his uncle. ‘‘Agatha, he will be here soon to 
see you about the Easter music.” 

“Tt is too late to change the programme,” re- 
plied Agatha. “I thought it had all been arranged 
three weeks ago.”’ 

‘‘Miss Burr has a sore throat, and they want 
you to take her place.” 

Agatha gave a slight exclamation of dismay. 

“Anything but to sing!’’ she said. ‘Remem- 
ber that last night—I sang to him—to the end.” 

“T know,”’ said her uncle. 

‘“‘And then Easter comes this year on his birth- 
day and mine. O Uncle Stephen, he was so 
young! Only forty, and he had such noble, un- 
selfish plans! So much begun that no one else 
could finish! And now it is all over!” 

“Over!"’ said her uncle. ‘I trust not.” 








“When will venle learn,”’ he 
said, sorrowfully, ‘that they do 
not need to see ?”’ 

“People don't see,’’ said little 
Harry, who had been listening all 
this time with a puzzled look of 
half comprehension. ‘You can’t 
see them at all. But they will rise 

again, with a great rush 

of wings.”" 

Agatha’s uncle looked 
at her questioningly. 

‘*He has been talking to 
Minna in the kitchen about 
Easter among the Mora- 
vians,”” she said. ‘‘His 
head seems full of strange 
notions lately.’ 

Just then the sound of a 

_ firm step on the gravel 
~ near at hand caused them 
all to turn. 

“It’s Mr. Casson,”’ said 
Agatha. 

Her uncle went to meet 
the rector, and _ silently 
gave him his hand. 











| afraid I do not really believe.” 


| way limit them. Trust; some day, how or where | darkening evening sky. | don’t! 


“You will sing for us, 
Agatha, on Sunday ?’’ he 
said, coming toward her. 

She did not answer for a 
moment, and then said, 
with an effort at self-con- 
trol: 

“T cannot, I cannot. 
You know how many 
associations the day has 
for me.”’ 

“Yes,’’ said the clergy- 
man, “I remember that 
you were born on his 
twenty-third birthday, and 
that Sunday is its anni- 
versary. He was very 
proud of his little girl.” 

She bent her head, un- 
able to speak. 

“TI should like to think 
of you,’”’ Mr. Casson con- 
tinued, ‘‘as singing a song 
of triumph for him on this 
Easter Day, when the 
whole angelic host rejoice 
with their risen Lord.”’ 

Agatha was crying. 

‘He is not dead,’’ he 
added, softly. 

‘“‘He is dead for me!” 
sobbed the girl. ‘I cannot 
feel the other life. I can- 
not know it. For me he 
is lying over there by 
mamma, in the mist and 
the cold. O my dearest, 
my dearest !’’ 

“Try not to think of it 
so,”’ urged the rector. ‘It 
may. be given him to 
watch over those he loves. 
What joy your singing 
might give him! He made 
a glorious fight for all 
that is highest, Agatha. 
Can you not celebrate his 
first triumphal day in 
heaven ?”’ 

**] would, Mr. Casson,”’ 

“HE IS RISEN INDEED!” Agatha answered, carnest- 
ly, ‘‘but it is impossible. I 

“I know what you mean,”’ she said, with a | or when we may not now know, but some day, all | have tried—you know I have,’’ turning to her 
sigh, ‘“‘but what is another world to me when I | will be wel! with us. We may be sure of that.” | uncle. “But at the first note everything sweeps 
want him here? Then, too, it would comfort “But, Uncle Stephen, can you conceive of hap- | over me in a great wave of sorrow.” 
me, I suppose, if I had faith enough. I am sme without Aunt Mildred and the children?| ‘Well, good-by,” said the rector. “You may 

You have lost them all. What do you live for| feel differently by Sunday.’’ And he hurried 

‘““My dear girl,’’ said her uncle, gravely, ‘‘there | | but the hope of meeting them again ?” | away. 
are many things that our Heavenly Father has | ‘<I hope for it,” said her uncle. ‘That is my | While they had been talking, Agatha was too 
not given us the power to understand; but we can | | only conception of happiness, but my conception | much moved to notice the convulsive pressure of 
trust Him. He knows best.”’ may be all wrong. Of only one thing I am sure, | the little hand in her own, or the pleading expres- 

“J try to trust,” said Agatha, “but papa has | and that is that my Heavenly Father knows and | sion of a pair of anxious eyes uplifted to her 

been so much to us since mamma went, and | will do what is best for us all.” | downcast face. 
Harry and I, we are so lonely! Then, how can I “I do not think I really disbelieve,” said | ‘©You should have had your hat on, dear,’’ she 
be sure? I may never see him again.” Her | Agatha, “it is rather that I do not understand. I | said, laying her hand on her brother’s curly head. 
voice quivered with pain as she added, “It is all | grope for the truth. I cannot see.” The note of | But the little fellow was too intent on his own 
so dark !”” agony crept into her voice again. thoughts to heed her words. 

“Trust Him,”’ said her uncle. ‘His Wisdom Her uncle was looking over the tops of - “You must sing Easter, Agatha,’’ he said. 
and Goodness are infinite, infinite ; we can in no| trees beyond the western valley into the slowly | ‘Say you will, dear! He will miss it so, if you 
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Just in the morning, Agatha, for papa! 
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“Sweetheart, I do not think I can,’’ answered 
Agatha, gently. | remember ?”’ 

The child buried his face in the black folds of| ‘Yes, dear,’’ she replied again. 
her dress, and began to cry softly. 

“Tt will all be spoiled,’’ he murmured. 

“Tell me about it,” said his uncle, drawing 
Harry into the house, and taking him on his knee. 

“I was ’companying Minna in the kitchen,” 
said the child, between his sobs, ‘when she told 
me about it. And now if Agatha won’t sing I 
shall not have anybody, and Minna said the 
Moravian people had a great band with bright 
horns—and I meant to have only Agatha.” 

“Come,” said his uncle, ‘stop crying, and tell 
me slowly what all this is about.”’ 

“It was about how they did at Easter when 
Minna was little. They went early in the morn- 
ing, and marched up a high hil!, the men first 
and the women last, to the place where—they | 
were buried.”’ 

«©Where who were buried, dear ?”’ 

“Their people that they loved,—like papa,” 
said Harry, whispering. ‘Then they played on 
their bright horns, and all sang an Easter hymn, 
a great, mighty hymn, just as the sun rose. And 
when I asked Minna why they did it, she said it 
was because on Easter the ones who had died that | room an hour or two later, the tears were still 
year would rise, with a rushing sound of wings, | wet on his cheek. 
and the people sang on account of being glad. | Early the next morning Agatha was awakened 

‘I asked her why we didn’t bury papa in that | 
country, but Minna said it made no difference; 
that papa would go to heaven sooner than any 
one else she ever knew. So, all alone I knew I 
couldn’t sing a great, mighty hymn,—Minna says 


‘“‘Agatha!’’ he called, when, after tucking him 
snugly into his cot, she had half-closed the cham- 
ber door. 

“Yes, Harry ?’ 

‘*What time does the sun rise ?”’ 

‘“‘About five o'clock, dear, I think.” 


mighty hymn ?”’ 
‘Yes, lam sure; and don’t wake poor Agatha 
at five o’clock; she’s tired.”’ 


body ?’’ he insisted. 


shade of impatience in her voice. 
to sleep.” 

She went slowly down stairs. The child lis- 
|tened for the last rustle of her dress, and then, 
| when all was silent, he hid his head in the pillow, 
| and cried. 

‘She doesn’t care,”’ he sobbed, piteously, ‘and 
| —he—will—be—so—dis’ pointed.” 

Poor boy! 
understand him. When Agatha came up to the 


“And now go 


For a few moments she gazed idly about the room 
| at the furniture, in the half-light which fell through 
the window, wondering sleepily what was the 
| cause of the noise. Like a thrust from a knife- 
‘great mighty’—but Agatha could; her voice is | blade, there returned upon her the heart-sick rec- 
like a big angel’s.”’ | ollection of those dawns through whose gray 
“Never mind,” said his uncle, stroking his head, | shadows she had watched in hopeless agony, only 
‘perhaps poor Agatha would like to sing, but | a short time ago. 
cannot. Sing your hymn yourself; that will do.” | With a stifled moan, she put out her hand 
A little comforted, the child let his sister lead | toward Harry’s cot, but the little, warm head of 
thick, light hair that she expected to feel was 


him upstairs. Her thoughts were far away, as 
gone. Startled, she raised herself in bed; the 


she slowly helped him to undress. 
“Can I really go and sing it myself, Agatha ?’’ | bells in the ‘Steeple were ringing five o'clock, and 
Harry was not there! 


he asked, as he wriggled into his flannel night- 
His clothes hung on their chair, but a pair of 


gown. 
‘Yes, dear,” she answered, absently. thick woollen shoes and a heavy, white shawl 
The little face, emerging from the white folds, | were missing. The lilies, too, were not in their 
vase. 


wore an astonished expression. Harry looked at 
her keenly, but, finding the permission not with- Agatha dimly remembered her permission so 
heedlessly given. Hurrying to the window, she 


drawn, he discreetly left the matter as it was. 

The greater part of the following day Harry | could make out, in the distance, a small, white 
spent ‘“‘’companying’’ Minna, who never tired of | form threading its way among the graves in the 
his company. Perched ona corner of the kitchen |church-yard. She threw on her clothes with fran- 
table, he superintended the cooking all the morn- | tic haste, and ran after her brother across the wet 
ing, exacting several repetitions of the ‘‘Easter grass. 

| The eastern sky was already beginning to glow 


story,’’ as he called the pictures from Minna’s life 
as a child among the Moravians. | when she reached the foot of the low hill where 
A little, kneeling figure 


In the afternoon these two devoted friends went | her father was buried. 
Minna | stood out against the reddening background. The 





out into the warm April air for a walk. 


was a tiny woman, somewhat past thirty, and | shawl had dropped from the boy’s shoulders, and 

devoted to Harry. She treated him as an equal | the long branch of lilies towered above the rev- 

in age and experience. |erently bent head. He was praying while he 
‘‘He’s that sensible!’’ she would admiringly | watched. 

affirm; “you couldn’t no more treat him like a/ Agatha ascended to his side. Something in the 

baby than you could Mr. Casson. He’s more! time and place, and in the rapt inspiration of 


sense than ten of some men.” | the uplifted eyes, silenced all frightened remon- 
‘We've got to be home in time to get tea,’’ she 


| strances. Folding him in the warm shawl, she 
said, when the sun warned them that it was near- | knelt at his side. 
ing five o’clock. Tranquil and hushed the broad valley lay be- 

“Did you see that big bunch of Easter lilies, | fore her in the shadows of the blue hills; a few 
Minna? Mr. Casson brought it to Agatha from | light clouds hung above them, and the morning 
Littleton. Agatha cried. Do you suppose it was | sky was shot with gold and crimson. 
anything about papa ?”’ | The spirit of the day fell upon Agatha, and the 

***Course it was,’’ said Minna. ‘The lilies | child's faith, beautiful and strange, flooded her 
were meant for your papa ; and Harry,’’ she added, | heart with unwonted light. As she knelt there, 
“you mustn’t forget to say, ‘The Lord is risen,’ | waiting for her beloved to pass in triumph, a lofty 
in the morning, and if anybody says it to you, | pride possessed her soul; she felt her kinship with 
you must answer, ‘He is risen indeed,’ like your | one of that radiant host whose souls seemed to 
papa taught you.” | be floating upward with the resplendent eastern 

“T couldn’t forget that,’’ said Harry. “I shall | clouds. 
say it to Agatha. Do you suppose she’ll go with | Slowly the red disk of the sun began to appear, 
me and sing the great, mighty"hymn ?”’ he asked, and, moved by a common impulse, Agatha and 
wistfully. Harry rose to their feet. 

“Oh, you just let her alone,” said Minna. ‘‘She’s| «He shall have a greeting worthy of him!” 
been bothered enough about singing all day.” thought Agatha. 

“Very well,’ he said, with a tremble in his | “Quick, before he is gone!’ whispered Harry, 
voice. ‘I shall have to do it all alone.”’ laying the flowers gently along the grave, and 

Agatha, absorbed and preoccupied with her | beginning to sing: 
own affairs, was wholly unconscious of Harry’s 
little plan. Dull despair and dreary lack of faith | 
possessed her heart; they stood, like a wall, be- 
tween her and all she loved best. 

Was there anything beyond? This dreadful 
question, with its possibility of irrevocable loss | 
and separation, crushed her spirit utterly. It | 
was quite natural that she should overlook Harry’s | 
excitement; the passionate hope he cherished was 





“Christ the Lord is risen to-day, 
Sons of men and angels say.” 


But suddenly all the air was filled with melody, 


and the sweet child’s treble was drowned 
Agatha’s wonderful voice : 


in 


“Raise your joys and triumphs high, 
Sing, ye Heavens, and Earth reply.” 
Out over the still fields rang the glorious old 
| hymn, and all the crimson clouds melted away as 
wholly unknown to her. the great golden sun swung majestically from the 
When Harry’s bedtime arrived, Agatha un- | hill-tops into the clear sky. 
dressed him mechanically, and answered his chat- 


: ts p | “Lo! our Sun’s eclipse is o’er, 
ter atrandom. The tall spray of lilies stood in a Lo! He sets in blood no more!” 
large vase near the window. 


‘I know who they are for,”’ said the boy, sink- | rustled among the dry leaves overhead. To 
ing his voice mysteriously. ‘May I put them | Harry it was the rush of those mighty wings so 
there, Agatha, dear, so that he will know that we | fearfully longed for. Startled, he seized his sis- 
have remembered? And won't you come? We ter’s hand, and the song died away upon his 
cannot see him, you know, but he may see us, | trembling lips; but Agatha’s voice soared on un- 
and he would miss you se. You are sure you| shaken: 
cannot sing ?”’ 

Agatha shook her head, too heart-sick to an- | 
swer. } 


“Death in vain forbids His rise, 
Christ has opened Paradise !” 


When the last verse was sung, the day shone 

“Then may 1? You know you did promise.” | everywhere around them, and the birds were 
“Yes, dear.”’ | softly twittering in the bushes. A shaft of sun- 
“They go upward, with a great rush of wings. | light illumined the white flowers on the grave at 

We only hear it,’’ he continued, dreamily looking their feet, and to Agatha the world was once more 

out of the window, his cheeks red and his eyes | beautiful. 

glistening. ‘‘And you must not forget, when I They stood for a moment in silence, and then 

say, ‘The Lord is risen,’ to answer, ‘He is risen | she drew the little boy gently toward home. 


she answered, waiting outside. | 


‘Then can I do it alone, if I won't disturb any- 


“Oh, yes, if you'll be quiet!”’ she called, with a 


No one had taken any pains to! 


by the sudden sound of the closing of a door. | 


A gust of wind came up from the valley, and | 


| from the bottom of Agatha’s full heart the answer 
| came : Poms d 

| “Pe is risen, indeed!’ 

Mary Taprpan WRiGH1. 
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| NEW-BORN. 
| A little crib. A tiny babe. A mother’s lullaby. 


‘‘And you are sure you can’t sing the great, |A Cee ray of sunshine from a bright, unclouded | 


| A breath of light and loveliness. A cherished hope, a 


prayer 
Dropped down into the present from that strange, mys- 
terious where ? 
—Selected. 


For the Companion. 


ONE OF THE SQUIRE’S MORNINGS. 


“Old John, ye know, is deaf as a post. He and 
Ichabod was fishing for cunners on opposite sides 
|of the creek with snap-nets. Every time Ike 
| pulled up, the old man would shout to know what 
he’d got, and Ike hollered back : 
“Didn't get any!’ 
“Hey? What say?’ says the old man; ‘Got 
a good many ?” 
‘Next time Ike’s net come up, Old John hol- 
| lered again, and Ike shouted : 
***They all got away!’ 
‘“**Hey? What say ?’ screamed Old John, ‘Got 
all there was in the bay ?"”’ 
“Ho! ho! ho!” roared Cap’n Nye. 


” 


A large 


man was the captain, who, since his seafaring | 


days came to an end, had been growing rounder 
each year. He had an easy-going good-nature 
that took everything as it came, and a never- 
failing spring of jollity. 


There were stories that Cap’n Nye had been al 


hard master on board the whaler he had com- 
manded, but the men who had sailed with him 
bore him no grudge, and usually had been willing 
to ship again under him. 
deck had permanently lamed one of the captain's 
knees, and had put an end to his voyages. 

The captain had a broad face, fringed as to its 
upper half with unruly hair of a dull oakum tint, 
the result of a transition from yellow to gray, a 
beard of the same color forming a hedge below 
the double chin. He had a large nose and mouth, 
and two widely diverging creases which seemed 
greatly to enlarge and deeply define his upper lip. 
His small gray eyes were perpetually snapping 


and cracking jokes, even when the captain was | 


otherwise as sober as a judge. 

When the laugh did take him prisoner, and, 
with the trumpet “ho! ho!” of victory, pounced 
upon him, how it wrinkled and doubled about on 
his jolly face, and shook his fat sides! 

He sits very comfortably now in a cushioned 
armchair by a window in the squire’s reception- 
room, a weather-worn hat on the back of his 
head, and long sea-boots outside his trousers. An 
‘‘oil-skin”’ coat hangs upon a chair by the stove, 
dripping slowly upon the well-scoured hearth. 

“1 didn’t like hard work any better than most 
boys,”’ the squire says, ‘‘and when I found I'd 
got to earn my living, I took up the work that was 


nearest to play. Harness-making was easy, quiet, | 


work, and sure pay. And I’ve had a good time!” 
In a ship-building, seafaring town, there are 
always retired seamen whose days are spent in 
spinning long yarns, varied with an occasional 
| bit of boat-building. During the season they set 
their lobster-pots in the bay, and when word 
comes that the mackerel are schooling, they renew 
their youth and vigor in the pursuit of these fish. 
These old seamen always have a rendezvous, 
where every day finds them for an hour or two at 
least. Such a rendezvous the squire’s shop had 
| been. There the rival newspapers were read and 
their matter discussed, and there was scarcely a 
book of decided importance but had there been 
| read aloud and pronounced upon. It was a para- 
dise to story-loving boys, for boys were not ex- 
cluded unless they became noisy or mischievous. 
It was no wonder the squire had “had a good 
time.’’ Everything came into his shop, from the 


| day’s gossip of the village to the larger talk of | 


| the world, from the school compositions printed in 


the village paper—the best of the weekly produc- | 


tion was accorded that honor—to the latest writ- 
ings of the world’s great authors. 

The squire had taken kindly to his work, and 
had grown stout and kept comely over it. His 
tall forehead, framed with gray hair, had no deep 
lines in it. His blue eyes, set under heavy brows, 
took in everything with a sharply humorous 
glance. An aquiline nose, smiling lips which he 
closed tightly by way of period after each sen- 
tence, and a beardless and dimpled chin made up 
his attractive face. 

But the shop is a thing of the past. An illness 
of several months’ duration visited the hitherto 
hearty squire. When he recovered he sent out 
the work, and resumed only the “play part’’ of 
his old business. That made the present reception- 
room a necessity. 

A cosey room it is, and a sunshiny one on a fair 
| day, with two of its windows looking out upon 

the street, and a third commanding a view of the 
elm-bowered green with its ancient well, and the 
store and post-office beyond. The old well is daily 
visited by the squire, who, with the help of his 
cane, goes each morning for a draught from the 
dripping bucket, which he draws up from the far- 
| away shine, deep down between moss and fern- 
cushioned walls. 
The cane seldom leaves the squire’s hands. He 


A fall on a slippery | 
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| indeed.’ Papa liked to have us do that. You'll | “The Lord is risen,” he said, solemnly. And | thumps it upon the floor for emphasis. He bal- 


ances it upon his open palms, or rolls it upon his 
| knees as he talks in his autocratic way. And he 
| fixes his hearer’s attention, in the exciting part of 
| his tale, by taking aim at him with the cane. 

| In a revolving-chair, where he can command 
| the prospect from either window, ' e sits, smilingly 
beating a noiseless tattoo upon t. - floor while the 
captain has his laugh. 

A dash of sleety rain drives against the window. 
| ‘Rather onseasonable weather for October,”’ 

says the captain, and the ‘quire assents. The 
| yellow elm leaves, battered remorselessly by the 
| storm, lie in sodden heaps in the gutters, and the 
| puddles upon the sidewalk look thick and frozen. 

“This ’minds me of my last whaling v’yage,”’ 
|the captain continues. ‘We'd been gone three 

years and over. We'd had our ups and downs, 

but middling fair luck, and we come on the Cape 

in March, fair wind. ’Spected to sail into Boston 
| by noon next day, when down come a reg’ lar har- 
| ricane of a storm, grew cold till the rain froze to 
everything it touched; rigging, decks, clothes all 
cased in ice. 

“That’s the worst of coming on our shore in 
March. Mostin sight of port, and beating up and 
down half-froze for a week, before we could get 
in; a fight for your life all the time, and good 
| luck to get in at all. Lots of wrecks that storm 
| made. One vessel we spoke was pounded to pieces 
| on the rocks, and not a soul saved. Well, that 
| did for my roving!” 

The door opens, and a queer little man cased in 
| oil-skins trots in. 

‘Yes, yes,” he says, in a jerky, nervous fashion, 
| I thought I’d jest ile up and come down.”’ 

The captain rolls out of his chair to help re- 
move the wrappings, and, that done, discloses a 
little, wiry old man, who has a wonderful amount 
|of vitality in spite of shaky limbs. A mop of 
| white hair, a brow plaited into many deep and 
parallel wrinkles, and a nose which has pushed 
itself out so hard that the radiating lines appear 
strained to the verge of breaking in their attempt 
to keep it in place, impress one at once. 

He is hardly esconced in the high-backed rocker 
when there are other arrivals. Cap’n ’Liakim 
Soule, long and lank, with grizzled beard and 
rough jacket, is followed by a small boy. 

‘Whose lad is that?’ demands the squire, 
levelling his cane full at the nose of the startled 
boy. 

‘“‘He’s S’manthy Fair’s boy. It’s his fust visit 
| East, and I was going to take him lobstering. 
| He’s nat’rally rayther disapp’inted in the weather, 

so I brung him over to be consoled.”* 

“S’manthy Fair was a likely gal!’’ says the 
little old man. ‘I ‘member her when she wa'n’t 
more ’n so high,’’ measuring with his shaky 
hand. ‘She was harnsome, too, when she growed 
up, an’ more ’n one younker thought so, hey, 
cap’n ?”’ 

Cap’n Soule laughs uneasily. 
a likely lad,’’ he says. 

‘“‘He! he!’’ chuckles the old man, ‘‘clar case of 
‘like mother like son.’’’ He laughs spasmodically 
over his joke. 

| “Did you ever see a man ninety-eight years 
| old ?”? demands the squire, whose eyes have been 
| busy with the boy during this aside. ‘‘Well, this,” 
| bringing his cane to bear upon the last speaker, 
| is Uncle Mal Bradford. He is the oldest man in 
| town.” 

| He introduces Cap’n Nye in similar fashion, as 
| if he were the Jarley of a small and superior col- 
| lection of wax works. Then he allows the con- 
| versation to drift back to the weather, and from 
| the present storm backward and still backward 
| to remote and notable tempests. 

| ‘I just heerd,’’ says Cap’n Soule, during a 
| pause, ‘‘that Jonah Hedge died yesterday.” 

| ‘He must ’a’ ben nigh eighty,” pipes Uncle 
|Mal. “I ’member him when he went his fust 
| v’yage to the Banks, and a likely lad he was, 
too, and he was cap'n before he come o’ age.” 

| ‘And never sailed again,’’ says Cap’n Nye, in 
| a reflective tone. 

‘Well, he had a tough time, and no mistake,”’ 
| says the squire, ‘‘and he’s the last of his race.”’ 

The boy pulls the rough jacket sleeve with a 
whispered request. 

‘‘Well, squire,’’ says the owner of the jacket, 
| “if the others don’t mind, s’pose ye tell the story 
[stent Cap’n Hedge. The boy wants to hear it, 

and we aint had it for some time.” 
| The squire nods slowly two or three times— 
| 





‘Well, Frank’s 





then settles himself to begin. 

“Well, it was—let me see—about sixty years 
ago, when Jonah Hedge sailed that last time. 
| You see,”’ levelling his cane at the boy, whom he 
| addresses throughout the narrative, ‘‘Zeke Delmar 
| built two vessels at the same time, and launched 
|’em the same day, just alike—you couldn’t tell 
| one from t’ other, only by the figgerheads. He 
|named one of ’em the Ruby and the other the 
| Amethyst. Two brothers commanded ’em, and 
they sailed the same day, and that’s the last they 
| ever see of each other. 
| “The Ruby went to the West Indies, and wasn’t 
| heard of for twenty years. Then some of our 
| boys happened in port somewhere, I forget where, 
when one of them pirate crews was brought out 
to be hanged. The cap’n of ’em made a confes- 
sion of the vessels he’d taken, and ’mong ’em 
there was one they’d burnt ’mong the Florida 
Keys. He didn’t recall the name, but it was a 
precious stone, and the cap’n of her was a plucky 
fellow, with a sabre-cut across his cheek. People 
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said that must have been the Ruby, because Norris 
Coffin had a bad scar he got in a sea-fight ‘long 
in ‘12 or ’13. 

“The Amethyst made two or three good trips to | 
Smyrna, and then she started for the West Indies, 
Ithink for Havana. Horace Coffin was master of | 
her, and Jonah Hedge fust mate. They took out 
an assorted cargo, and after that was sold, they’d | 
orders to proceed in ballast to P’int Peter, and load | 
with salt. 

‘sHorace was washed overboard in a gale off 
Hatteras, and that left Jonah master, you om | 
They got into port without any other accident. 
There were a good many vessels there, and busi- | 
ness was driving. The cargo brought a good | 
price, and Jonah hurried the sale all he could inl 
as to get away. He got his money and papers all | 
right one morning, and put ‘em in a belt he wore, | 
and started back to his vessel. 

‘‘He hadn’t felt very well for a day or two, and 
when he came out of the warehouse into the hot 
sun, his head began to feel pretty bad, and he was | 
dizzy and sort o’ blind-like. | 

‘He hurried on as fast as he could, but his head | 


was so confused and bewildered that he took a! hadn’t had anything to eat hardly for two days, | 


wrong turn, and didn’t know much what hap- 
pened next. It seemed to him afterward that he’d | 
been wandering up and down a red-hot sand beach, 
till on a sudden everything was black. | 

«When he came to himself he couldn’t tell where | 
he was. It was all dark at first, but when he | 
roused enough to look ’round, he was ina strange 
room. There was a crack in one of the shutters, 
and a rope of light was twisting and twisting 


friendly, and given up part of his state-room to 


him, Jonah began to feel safer, and had locked | 


the money in his chest, and that villain had broke 
open the chest and got the belt after all! 
‘When Cap’n Brown heard that, he was mad 


enough. But by that time the frigate’s boat was | 


pretty near, and it came to him all in a flash what 
they were after. You see Jonah could speak 
Spanish like a native ’most, and he was brown 
and sallow like them, and Cap’n Brown was main 
sure they were coming to claim him for a Spanish 
subject, and impress him. So he says: 

* «As you value your life, don’t you understand 
a word of Spanish!’ 

‘Jonah took the hint, and when they came 
aboard he looked stupid at their talk, and shook 
his head. They couldn’t make anything out of 
him, and went‘ off pretty mad. 

‘When they got to Rio, there wasn’t an Amer- 
ican vessel there. Jonah waited and waited, and 
wandered about the wharves every day, till he’d 
used up all his money, and sold his chest and his 
clothes, but no Yankee craft came in. 


“Finally one night he spied the old flag. He 


up and spoke to the cap’n. When he found they 
were bound for Boston, he was so excited he 
scarcely knew what he did say; he talked Span- 
ish and English all mixed up, and cried and 
begged to be taken, he was so afraid they’d leave 
him there. 

‘Well, Cap’n Perry didn’t know what to make 


|insurance. Then the insurance people said there 


wasn’t no proof that Captain Hedge didn’t wreck 
| the vessel himself. Then the owners sued him 
| for the money he’d promised to pay the Spaniard, 
you know. 

‘“‘Hedge’s friends got Lawyer Keltie to take the 
case. But you see none of his sailors had come 
home, and there was only his word to go upon. 
Things looked black and blacker for Jonah while 
the other lawyer talked, and the jury were mak- 
ing up their minds that he was a regular pirate 
an’ all, when Keltie got up. 

‘‘He was as smooth and smiling as you please, 
and he begun his speech kind of off-hand and 
careless. 

** ‘Now,’ says he, ‘I’m going to tell youa story. 
A lawyer, travelling in the country, stopped at an 
inn. It was a comfortable place, and he compli- 
mented the landlord on it, but the landlord was 
rather down in the mouth. 

sss eVes,”’ says he, “it is a nice place, but it 
won't be mine by to-morrow.” 

«<«ssHow so?’’ asked the lawyer, rather sur- 
prised, of course. 

«+ « «Well,’’ says the landlord, “T’ll tell you how 


|and was weak and shaky enough, but he went | it is. Three men came here on a hunting trip, 


| and they stepped into the bar one day, and gave 
| me a large sum of money to keep for them. I 
| signed a paper to pay it back any time they came 
| all together, and asked for it. They stayed here a 
|few days, and then made ready for a week’s 
| tramp through the hills. Just as they got out 
| into the road, one of ’em came running back to 


|of him. He didn’t have no doubt but what Jonah | say they might need the money, and had decided 


from the floor up to that chink, and he lay and | was a Spaniard by his looks and jumbled up talk, | to take it with them. I paid it over and never 


watched it. 
bed, and an old black woman leaned over him. 

‘*When she saw his eyes, she 
said in Spanish, ‘You’re better, 
you'll get well now.’ Then 
he remembered the money, and 
began feeling for his belt. She 
saw what he wanted, and she 
says, ‘Don’t fret, the gold is 
safe,’ and she reached up over 
the bed, and opened a little 
locker, took out the belt, and 
showed him the money in it. 

‘‘Well, she took good care of 
him, but it was a long spell 
before he was able to walk 
back to the port, for the black 
woman’s cabin was a long way 
off on the beach. At last he 
set out. He found they’d had 
the fever bad, and some ves- 
sels had lost nearly every man. 
There was only a few of the 
Amethyst’s crew left, but glad 
enough they were to see their 
cap’n again. They'd s’posed 
he was dead. 

‘Well, he was too shaky to 
command the vessel, and none 
of his men knew enough, so 4 vr 
they kept waiting in hopes he’d 
get stronger. He got brown till 
he looked like a Spaniard, and 
he could speak Spanish pretty \| 
well from hearing it so much. 

But he didn’t get well. 

‘“‘The consul was anxious to 1 | 
have ’em start, and there was a 
Spanish sailor who agreed to 
take the vessel home, but Jonah 
didn’t dare trust the fellow 
with the money, he was main 
sure he’d make off with it first chance, and leave | 
’em to whistle for a cargo. 

‘But there wasn’t any other way, and he finally 
agreed to give up the command of the vessel to 
the Spaniard, and after the cargo was bought at 
P’int Peter to make over the money to him to pay | 
for it. They had two copies of the agreement 
made, and Hedge, he signed, and they started. 
The Spaniard pretended to be perfectly satisfied, 
but Jonah didn’t doubt he meant mischief, and 
he wore the money belt all the time. 

‘Well, they never got to P’int Peter. 
pesky villain run the Amethyst on a reef!” 

“Could they prove it against him ?’’ asked the 
boy. | 

“Well, they couldn’t get no satisfaction out of | 
him, but the sailors was sure of foul play. You | 
see it was smooth sea and fair weather, and they | 
got most everything out of her comfortably 
before a gale came up and knocked her to pieces. 
Twas close to one of them little islands. Jonah, | 
he never left off the belt day or night—he knew 
what the rascal was after—and some of the men 
kept by him all the time. 

“They didn’t have to stop there very long. They 
signalled an English ship one day, and she took 
’em aboard. The cap’n was a hearty old chap 
named Brown, and Jonah, fust chance he got, 
told him the whole story. They was bound for | 
Port o’ Spain, and going on to Rio. 

‘““Well, at Port o’ Spain there was some vessels 
that had had fever on board, and the sailors all 
got chances to ship again. But there wa’n't any 
of ’em going north, so Jonah concluded he'd try 

his luck at Rio. The Spaniard went off, too, and 
Cap’n Brown saw him going over to a frigate 
across the bay, and he wondered what mischief 
was up. He was just noticing through his glass 
that a boat was getting ready to put off, when 
Jonah came on deck. 

“You see, after the English cap’n had been so 
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}come of him. 


By and by some one moved by the | but he hated to see any kind of a creeter in dis- | thought of anything wrong. 


tress, and so he asked him some geography ques- 
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tions, such as he thought any Yankee ‘d know 
the answers to. Jonah had forgot where the 
places were, and mixed the answers up, and then 
Cap’n Perry says to him, kind o’ sharp and stern- 
like: 

*¢<T’m sorry for you, but I don’t believe a word 
of your story, and I can’t run my neck into a 
noose blindfold in any kidnapping scrape. You 
see just how the case lies.’ And he walked off to 
his vessel. 

“Jonah just tumbled down on some sails lying 
there, and give himself up. He was ’most starved 
then, and he thought he’d starve to death in that 


furrin land, and nobody’d ever know what be- | 
It got to be dark, and he lying | 


there more dead than alive, when he heard a step. 
He listened, and it came nearer. He said it 
seemed to him as if he was down in a deep well, 
and that step was a rope coming down to draw 


| him up, a bit and a bit at a time, and he began to 


hope a little. 
“At last the steps came close, and it was Cap’n 
Perry who reached down and took him by the 


| shoulder. 


*«<T believe you're a Spaniard,’ says he, ‘but I 
shouldn't have no comfort in life if there was a 
chance I'd left one of my countrymen to die in 
this heathen place. So I guess I’ll take the risk 
on’t.’ 

‘He helped Jonah along to the vessel, and they 
up anchor and started north that very night. 
Well, Cap'n Perry said afterwards that was a 
speculation he never lost nothing on.” 

“Did they get home safe ?’’ asks the boy, who 
had listened with rapt attention to the old squire’s 
story. 

“Yes, they made Boston all right, but then 
there was more trouble. Anybody would have said 
Jonah had been through hardships enough by 
that time, but it turned out he hadn’t. He told 
his story to the owners, and they tried to get the 


But that man went 
| off with the money ; they’ve lost clue to him, and 
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have sued me, and I can’t pay. 
to-day.” 





««¢ «Well,’* said the lawyer, “leave it to me, | 


and I’ll see what I can do for you.” 

‘«¢ ‘The landlord agreed, and they went into court. 
The lawyer, when the case was called, read over 
the paper and said: 

‘¢¢ «My client acknowledges his signature to this 
paper, and will abide by its conditions. He agrees 
to pay a certain sum of money to three men— 
herein mentioned—when they shall 
together and claim it. Two of these men are in 
court, and have sued my client for payment. By 
what right do these men claim this money, con- 
trary to the bond? Let them bring the third 
man, and the payment will be made to the last 
penny !"* 

‘¢*Well, the fellows saw they had no case, and 
they gave right up, and the landlord went home 
as chipper as you please.’ 

“You could see by their faces that the jury 
were beginning to think better of Cap’n Hedge. 
And when Lawyer Keltie fixed his black eyes on 
‘em, you could see they were listening with all 
their ears. 

** ‘Now, gentlemen of the jury,’ says he, ‘our 
case is just this. We agree to pay a certain sum 
of money to this Spaniard,’ tapping the paper. 
‘Let him come forward, and the money will be 
ready.’” 

The squire pauses for an instant to see that the 


argument is fully understood by S’manthy 
Fair's boy. 
“Well,” he continues, “the jury acquitted 


Jonah without leaving the room. But that was 
the last voyage he made. He was never strong 
enough to go again, though he’s been a pretty 
active man on shore for nigh onto sixty years 
since then.”’ 

The sun broke through the cloud without, and 
a little bell tinkled within. All the squire’s guests 


come all | 





got up and donned their oil-skins, each with a 
parting observation, in his own fashion, and went 
out, and the squire, putting on his hat, went 
slowly upstairs to his dinner. 

Sara E. CusHMAN. 
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GABRIELLE’S EASTER HAT. 


There could have been nothing fresher and 
more spring-like than Madame Louise’s imported 
bonnets and hats, which had just arrived from 
Paris, and were being unpacked amid the admir- 
ing exclamations of the employees of her estab- 
lishment. 

Madame Louise was a fashionable milliner. 
Her models came direct from Paris, and her loyal 
patrons believed that the skilful fingers of her 
workwomen often improved upon the originals; 
but if you wanted bargains, or your purse was a 
limited one, Madame Louise’s establishment was 
the last place to visit. 

**You say I ask too moche,’’ madame said one 
day to a customer, ‘‘but mademoiselle should re- 
member it is not ze velvet, nor ze ribbons, nor ze 
plumes, what make ze cost. It is ze cachet, ze 
style, you can find nowhere else in ze city. If 
mademoiselle can get dat cheap, eh bien, so much 
ze bettaire for her.” 

Among the importations which were not to be 
made visible to the public eye until the week 
before Easter was one superlatively charming hat. 
It was of cream point lace, with a kind of veiled 
suggestion of the tender green of spring verdure, 

| and was trimmed with a drooping spray of exqui- 
site lilacs. It was a hat fora 
beautiful young blonde. 

‘‘Ah, but la petite Rose Lam- 
bert must buy dat hat!’’ ma- 
dame exclaimed, clasping her 
hands and gazing with adoring 
eyes at the hat. ‘Vid her skin 
so white and rose, her eyes like 
ze blue sky, and her smiling 
mouth, she vill be sharming!”’ 

“Ah, yes, and her father is 
rich, rich,’’ said Miss Stoll, the 
forewoman, ‘and he denies 
bor notning! You will not ask 
less than thirty dollars for this 
hat, madame ?”’ 

“Forty dollar!’ madame 
said, decisively. ‘It cost me 
ten in Paris, and it was a har- 


gain. Look, real lace and ze 
flowers! If we make not a 


leetle profit on our confections, 
how vill ze business keep up? 
La petite Lambert vill give ze 
price, and she vill be ze grand 
advertisement for ze style. 
Orders vill come in from ze 
light and ze dark, from ze 
ugly and ze pretty. She vill 
look so lovely dat dey vill all 
tink it is ze hat dat makes 
beautiful.”’ 

Among the workwomen who 
were admiring the new hat was 
one to whom it would have 
been quite as becoming as to 
the young lady for whom it 
was intended. Gabrielle De 
Kernion had the same rose-leaf 
skin and wavy golden hair, 


The trial’s | though her eyes were dark gray instead of blue, 
| and her eyebrows and lashes nearly black. 


She 
was a beautiful girl, and a De Kernion with all 
the stately grace of her decayed aristocratic line. 

But what use had a poor working girl for aris- 
tocratic ancestry ? Such questions as that many 
of the creoles of Louisiana have put aside in their 
praiseworthy efforts to make a bare living. The 
affairs of the De Kernions had gone from bad to 
worse, until the last descendant of the line had 
gone to work for meagre wages to keep herself 
and her widowed mother from starving. 

Certainly they were quite near starvation for a 
long time before Madame De Kernion could make 
up her mind to consent to Gabrielle seeking out- 
side employment. To work at home would be 
well enough, for the girl would not be exposed to 
the contamination of coarse associates; but such 
work could not be found, and poverty is a per- 
emptory master, who does not always leave it to 
one to decide where he shall make his bread, but 
pushes him into strange byways to seek it. 

The girl herself, knowing nothing of the lost 
wealth and grandeur that her mother lamented, 
was fairly content with her humble lot. Her an- 
cestors had transmitted to her a certain stateliness 
of figure and manner, but she was at heart a 
simple-minded girl, doing her work conscien- 
tiously, and with no higher ambition than to excel 
in it. 

There were changes even in her monotonous 
life. From Monday morning until Saturday 
evening she was Gabrielle, a hard-worked girl, 
whom madame scolded and Miss Stoll worried, 
and the customers ordered to do this or that, to 
pull to pieces or to construct, with a complete dis- 
regard of the possibility that fingers which were 
flesh and blood like their own might grow weary. 

But on Sundays behold her Mademoiselle De 


| Kernion, clad in her best, walking gracefully to 


church with her mother, and exchanging nods. 
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smiles and courteous greetings with the creole | there were many hats and bonnets to be delivered | 


” 


aristocracy of the ‘Old Quarter.’’ Most of her | 
friends were as poor as she, but no poverty nor 
humble toil could impair the refinement of man- 
ner and courtly address which they had inherited, 
with their names, from their French ancestors. 
Gabrielle cared nothing for past grandeurs and 
aristocratic ancestry, but she would have liked 
money enough to dress prettily. 
lent taste, and that taste 
was affronted by her 
threadbare dresses and 


She had excel- | 


well-worn gloves and 
shoes. 
“Ah,”’ she said to 


herself, as she gazed at 
the famous spring hat, 
“I can make one just 
like that! There 
mamma’s old point lace 
scarf which she gave 
me! No old lace is 
handsomer than that. 
It is ragged, but I can 
get out more than 
enough for a hat. I 
have a piece of green 
satin just that shade, 
and Christine Beaupré 
will make me a spray 
of lilacs. You can hard- 
ly tell her flowers from 
those expensive French 
flowers. Oh, I will have 
a hat as pretty as Mlle. 
Rose Lambert's; but 
she will never know, 
and madame will never 


is 





to her customers that evening. 

«And Mademoiselle Lambert’s hat!’’ she cried. 
“You must take it to her, Victoire, and tell her 
we were too busy to send it before.”” 

Victoire went to get the hat. She returned 
after several minutes’ absence with a troubled 
face. 

‘‘Madame, the hat is not there. Gabrielle made 
the alterations this af- 
ternoon. Did you not 
send it by her ?”’ 

“No!’’ madame cried, 
angrily. “She took 
Madame Lauvé’s hat. 
You are all crazy—you 
can find nothing unless 
it is under your nose. 
Get that hat immedi- 
ately! Do you hear? 
immediately !”’ 

The frightened work- 
woman ran here and 
there, pulling down 
boxes and ferreting in 
every corner of the large 
room. 

Nine o'clock struck, 
and the missing hat 
was not found. But ail 
agreed that Gabrielle 
was the last person seen 
with it. It was then 
too late to take further 
steps, and madame, 
over-fatigued and ner- 
vous, became hyster- 
ical, and was borne to 


” 


know, and it will be as becoming to me as to Za | bed, crying that her establishment was ruined, 


petite Lambert!” 


She smiled at herself in the mirror opposite. | 


No doubt Gabrielle was vain, and knew quite 
well that she was pretty. She made pretexts to 


examine the hat in order to imitate it exactly, | 


and when Miss Lambert, summoned by madame, 


that a theft had been committed, that her cus- 
tomers would lose their confidence in her, and 
that she could never face them again. 


But she wakened on Easter morning with her | deceived me by saying that mine was the only | ’twas when he begun. 
senses restored, and with a well-formed resolu- | one in the city. 


tion in her mind. 


| send you to jail. 


“She has the hat! 
how did you dare do this? Did you expect to 
wear it, and get off and not be detected? Give 
me my hat!” 

She snatched the hat from the head of the 
astounded girl. 

‘“T have a great mind to call the police and 
If it were not for the disgrace 


| to my establishment I would do it this minute. 
| Oh, what a bold and impudent thief!” 


“She calls me a thief!’’ cried Gabrielle, pale, 


trembling, and throwing her arms around her | 


mother as if for protection. ‘She says I stole 
this hat. Mamma, you know I made it of your 
old lace scarf.” 

‘*Are you mad, madame ?’’ Madame De Kernion 
said, indignantly. ‘‘How dare you accuse my 
daughter of theft? I gave her the lace, and she 
made the hat.” : 

Madame uttered a scornful laugh, and cast a 
contemptuous glance around the poorly furnished 
room. 

“Ah, then, you are princesses in disguise! 
you are lodged thus’’—with a sweep of the hand— 
‘and you own costly point lace, and your daugh- 
ter does me the honor to work for me, and to 
appropriate my property. Bah! no more of this! 
My handsomest hat, which that girl altered, is 
missing. I come here, I find it on her head. I 
can swear to my property. If you both had your 
deserts you would be lodged in jail. Thank me 
that you are not. And, Gabrielle, never show 





your face in my establishment again!”’ 

She swept away, leaving mother and daughter 
as much astonished as enraged. 

When madame reached home she despatched a 
special messenger with the hat to Miss Lambert, 
| and heard nothing more of it that day. But early 

the next morning she was surprised by the en- 
trance of the young lady. 

| ‘*What did you mean, madame, by sending me 
| two hats?’ Miss Lambert asked. ‘And you 


Ah! you wretched thief, | 
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better with Gabrielle, but to this day she remem- 
bers the humiliation of that Easter morning. 
‘‘Easter hats!’’ I heard her say, the other day. 
‘Ah, I hate the very name of them!”’ 
M. B. WILLIAMS. 


a Aa 
SPRING. 
Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 

Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is balm ; 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles; 
And every sense and every heart is joy. 

—James Thomson. 


——__<+@e——_—_—— 


For the Companion. 


BIM HAZLITT’S LUCK. 


When Uncle ’Bimelech’s will came to be read, 
lo and behold! he had left ten thousand dollars 
to an orphan asylum, and to his ‘“‘beloved nephew, 
Abimelech Hazlitt,’’ nothing but his tin peddling- 
wagon and the old horse that had drawn it for 
almost twenty years. 

Bim’s sister "Mandy had not slept a wink the 
night before the reading of the will. She had 
spent the night in hearing Bim preach his maiden 
sermon in the new lower church, in seeing him 
drive about in a handsome top-buggy as the new 
doctor, and in reading what the papers said 
about the Honorable Abimelech Hazlitt, Senator. 
"Mandy said it was ‘‘the greatest!” 

“Tin-peddlin® aint what it was for a money- 

makin’ business, neither,’’ said Uncle Simeon, 
| while Bim swung his legs from the woodpile, and 
| tried to look like a fellow who could stand things. 
*“T guess your Uncle ’Bimelech,’’ Uncle Simeon 
went on, ‘‘was the first one that ever made a for- 

| tune out of it, anyhow. But ’Bimelech was one 
| of that kind. Set him down in the stunniest pas- 
ter that ever was, and he’d raise a crop that would 

| beat all nater! I expect he thought ‘twas the 
| makin’s of a fortune for you, Bim, but ’taint as 
Women folks are harder 





They are as much alike as two | to trade with. I never set by that kind of tradin’ 
Since Gabrielle was the last | peas. Miss Stoll brought me one on Saturday | myself. 


Some has more courage. ’Bimelech, he 


arrived, Gabrielle, to her great delight, was se- | person seen with the hat, no doubt the careless | noon. She said she was ill and was going home, | was a bachelder, and them that knows nothin’ 


lected to try it on and make alterations, if any | girl had stowed it away somewhere and forgotten | and, as she lives only a short distance from us, | fears nothin’. 


were needed. Of course Miss Lambert 
bought the hat. When did the astute 
Madame Louise fail in disposing of her 
‘confections’ according to her plans? 
There was a slight alteration to be made 
in some of the loopings, which was en- 
trusted to Gabrielle’s deft fingers. 

“Be sure, madame, to send it to me 
Saturday,’’ Miss Lambert said as she was 
leaving. ‘Don’t allow your press of work 
to crowd my hat out of your mind.” 

*‘But certainly not!” madame screamed, 

gesticulating a vehement denial. ‘To 
forget! Ah, dat would be impossible! 
Mees Rose, you vill sharm all eyes on 
Easter Day, and if ze young demoiselles 
vould give one tousand dollar, dey could 
not get a hat like yours in ze city. It is 
unique, sharming, as it is ze most sharming 
young lady in ze city who vill lend grace to 
it.” 

Miss Lambert smiled and bowed to the 
compliment. It was really pleasant to her 
to know that she was the owner of some- 
thing not attainable by her thousand and 
one dear friends. 

Gabrielle hurried home that night, and 
was soon deepin lace and satin. Her friend 
Christine happened to have on hand a spray 
of lilacs, similar to the flowers in the Paris 
hat, and for a small sum Gabrielle secured 
it. It was midnight before she completed 
her task, and then she laughed with delight 
as she placed on her pretty yellow hair a 
hat so like its model they could hardly have 
been known apart. 

“It is a good thing Miss Rose does 
not come to St. Anne’s Chapel, and that 
madame does not set foot in the French 
Quarter,” she laughed merrily. ‘Miss 
Rose would burst with rage to see her 
forty-dollar hat on the head of Madame 
Louise’s workwoman. Why, it is prettier 
than hers!”’ 

On Saturday there was such a rush of 

custom at Madame Louise’s that Gabrielle 
did not have time even to get her dinner. 
About noon Miss Stoll had been taken ill 
and was obliged to go home. It was very 
unfortunate, for it threw a heavier burden 
of duty upon the rest, who were already 
greatly overworked. During the rest of 
the day the shop was in great confusion. 

**Tiens !”’ cried madame, in good French, 
just as the shop was about to be closed, 
and she clapped her hands to her forehead 
as if to restrain from wandering the few ideas her 
head still contained ;—*‘I believe I have lost my | 
mind in all this uproar. Here is Madame Ernest | 
Lauvé’s bonnet, and she lives in the French | 
Quarter,—miles from here! Gabrielle, it is near 
the Rue D——, where you live. Take the bonnet 
to her, and then you can go home, since by that 
time it will be dark, and you have had no 
dinner.” 

Poor Gabrielle, exhausted and hungry, was 
only too glad of an errand that would release her 
from the shop even a few minutes earlier than the 
others. When she reached home after dark she 
was too tired even to look at her Easter hat. 

Madame Louise bustled hither and thither, for 








MADAME LOUISE 


to mention it. She would go to the French 
Quarter, and find out from Gabrielle where the 
hat was. There would still be time to get it and 


send it to Miss Lambert before she was ready for H 


church. 


SNATCHED THE HAT. 


she was kind enough to leave my hat on her 
way. But madame, it was a shame in you to 
deceive me!”’ 

Madame Louise gasped for breath. 


Her ex- 
| planation 


was not clear, but it satisfied Miss 


Little did Gabrielle, who was making her simple | Lambert that a cruel injustice had been done to 
toilette and adjusting the beautiful hat on her | an innocent girl. 


sunny hair, dream of the fate which was descend- 


“So you were the actual thief, madame!’ she 


ing upon her. She paused a minute when she | laughed. ‘Why, they could arrest you for rob- 


heard a well-known voice in the frent room, | bing them. 


addressing her mother imperatively in French. 
“IT am Madame Louise. I wish to see your 


daughter Gabrielle immediately.”’ 


Better send the girl’s hat back to 
her, and eat a little humble pie.”’ 

The humble pie was a bitter morsel to Madame 
Louise, but as Gabrielle positively refused to 


Gabrielle hastened to the room. Madame sprung | return to her establishment they never met again. 


from her seat, as she entered, with a loud cry. 


! Circumstances since then have changed for the | 


All the grocery stores keeps 
brooms now, and there aint scarcely any 
profit on tinware, and women folks has got 
to be so kind of soarin’ and projecky they 
haint no interest in savin’ rags.”’ 

The mention of rags seemed to bring 
something to Uncle Simeon’s recollection, 
for he checked a forward movement, and 
continued to talk to Bim. 

*“Cur’us things "Bimelech used to find in 
the rags,’’ said he. ‘There was Marthy 
Favor's marriage certificate, and the Widow 
Quinby’s first husband’s weddin’ vest, with 
ten dollars in the pocket that he had put 
there to pay the minister with, and that 
had slipped down between the linin’ and 
the outside, and stayed there all them 
years—come to the widow when she was 
nigh about starvin’; and the letter that 
‘Siah Ramsdell wrote, ownin’ up that ’twas 
all a lie that he’d set a-goin’ about Parson 
Wilkins. ’Siah’s widow had hid it up till 
her memory got kind of poor, and Parson 
Wilkins had been put down from preach- 


in’.” 
“I never thought of that!’’ said Bim, 
eagerly. ‘A fellow might come upon a 


streak of luck that way !” 

“There aint nothin’ that’s what it used 
to be, even rags,’’ said Uncle Simeon, de- 
jectedly, ‘“‘and a streak of luck is consid’- 
able like a streak of lightnin’; it strikes 
onexpected.”” 

But Bim’s face had lost its sullen and 
dejected look. 

“I guess I'll just start out and peddle 
them things, instead of sellin’ out to Phile 
Taylor. I might run acrost a streak of 
luck. I won’t peddle round here, but I'll 
go right along down country, puttin’ up 
wherever I can nights, till the wagon-load 
is all sold. It’s a pretty big load, I can tell 
you, and by the time that’s sold maybe my 
luck’ll turn up. There ought to be some 
for me somewhere.” 

“Your Uncle ’Bimelech, he always cal- 
c’lated there wa’n’t no such thing as luck ; 
"twas all stiddy days’ works. I snum, I 
don’ know! There was Laban Cressy over 
to the Corner; there wa’n’t a stiddier, more 
industrious man in this town, ’n’ he got 
cheated out of everything he had, and died 
all wore out; and his son Jeff, no older’n 
what you be, he’s gone off to seek his 
fortune, without no kith nor kin, nor no 
health, nor so much as a tin-pedler’s 
wagon.” 

There was a fierce scowl on Bim’s face. 

‘*He used to be all dressed up, Jeff Cressy did, 
and he used to call me ‘Sprouts,’ because I’d out- 
growed my clothes. I couldn't get a good fair 
chance to lick him, neither, but if I ever come 
acrost him again in this world, I w7/d lick him!”’ 

‘La! Boys’ foolishness,”’ said Uncle Simeon. 
“If I was startin’ out in life, with nothin’ but a 
tin-pedler’s wagon, I wouldn’t carry a grudge 
along with me. It’s a terrible heft sometimes, 
a grudge is!” 

“I sha’n’t never feel that I’ve had any real 
luck till I’ve licked Jeff Cressy. Such a big, 
stocky feller, and always with friends to back 
him up!” said Bim, in a tone of disgust. ‘Just 
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let me catch him alone! But I can’t afford to 





‘tend to his case just now,"’ he added, grandly, | left anything there, but one never knew where | pents, coiling around and strangling them both. 


replacing the scowl with a glow of hope. “I’m 
going to get some paint and put a little more style 
on that wagon, and mark up all the prices. | 
There’s a good many things about tradin’ that an 
old fogy like Uncle ’Bimelech couldn’t be ex- 
pected to know, and then I shall be ready to try 
my luck.” 

“Oh, these sixteen-year-olds !’? murmured Uncle 
Simeon, gazing after Bim’s retreating figure. | 
‘And no more talent for stiddy days’ works than 
a hop-toad! But I expect he’ll be glad to get 
back to the farm.” 

The disgust which Bim had at first felt for his 
uncle's legacy was considerably lessened by the 
interesting possibilities which Uncle Simeon’s dis- 
course had suggested, and by the reflection that 


| his luck mi 





on a tin-pedler’s wagon one need not follow a 
regular, humdrum routine, but may take an 
adventurous journey. | 

It was Bim’s fixed purpose not to follow any 
humdrum course in life. His ideas of a desira- 
ble career had ranged from searching for Captain 
Kidd’s treasures, or setting up as a pirate on his 
own account, to being a cowboy on the plains, or | 
discovering a mine of fabulous richness. Some | 
of these ideas he had now outgrown. Or perhaps 
he had become quite convinced that they were 
impracticable for a Barleyville farmer’s boy. 

“If you had sold out to Phile Taylor, you 
might have had money enough to go to the ’cad- 
emy,’’ said "Mandy, regretfully, as she put up a 
luncheon of doughnuts and cheese for Bim on the 
morning of his setting out. She scorned tin- 
peddling, and she could not understand Bim’s 
spirit of adventure; but "Mandy was only a girl. 

Bim set out in great spirits. He had arranged 
the wagon with a view to artistic display. The 
brightest tinware and the red and blue pails were 
hung along the sides, and the brooms stood up- 
right in groups like the plumes of a triumphal 
chariot, and he drove away with a great rattling 
and jingling, while Uncle Simeon called after him 
to remember that it was ‘‘resky business tradin’ 
with women folks,’’ and ’"Mandy asked him if he 
‘“shadn’t better take his Latin grammar with him, 
as he might have time to learn some rules.”’ 

To get a fellow to learn something was all 
"Mandy thought of, Bim said to himself, grum- 
blingly. She didn’t realize that that kind of 
thing was all out of fashion, and that to make a 
great amount of money in the easiest possible 
way—by a lucky hit—was all that was worth 
caring for. 

He did not wish to trade in Barleyville. He 
was impatient to get ‘‘out into the world’’ as soun 
as possible. For that reason, and also to ‘ ’ston- 
ish the natives,’’ he drove at a dashing pace, pre- 
tending not to see Mrs. Luke Robinson, who 
frantically shook her rag-bag at him, and loftily 
waving away Miss Mercy Sage, who wanted to 
exchange three old brooms for a new one. He 
knew that from such unpromising opportunities | 
as this Uncle ’Bimelech would have developed | 
advantageous trades, but he had no mind to de- 
scend to trifles. 

The next day, however, after having given a} 
large milk-pail for his night’s lodging in the vil- 
lage of Hardscrabble, he began to make an effort 
to reduce his stock. 








the second on the list was 1151! 


It seemed to him more and | pering, ‘“ 


THE 





YOUTH'S 


‘19 








unlikely that such fellows as those would have 


ght be lurking. 

He made a search. In one pocket there was a 
collection of handbills, business cards, and the 
worthless odds and ends that are apt to accumu- 
late in a coat pocket. Bim was about to crowd 
them back impatiently, when a pink card, with 


_COMPANION. _ 


| figures on that pink ticket had turned into ser- 

| He awoke, cold and trembling; it was a great 
| relief to find that it was a dream. But, alone in 
|the darkness, a realizing sense of what he had 
done flashed upon him. 

| *I’ma thief! God help me! I may be a mur- 

| derer!”" groaned Bim. ‘Longing for luck made 


4 ° - + | . ’ 
these words and figures printed upon it in black | me forget everything else.” 


ink, caught his eye: | 


“ROYAL LOTTERY, No. 1151.” | 


A lottery ticket! He had been reading in a 
newspaper about a drawing of prizes in that 
very lottery, which had just taken place. And 
that number! It had a familiar look. | 

He searched his pockets breathlessly for the 
paper. Here, it was at last, under the wagon- 
seat. And here was the list of winning numbers; 





Alf the blood in Bim’s body seemed surging to 


|his head, and he felt giddy and dazed. The 
| holder of ticket 1151 had won a prize of twenty 
| thousand dollars! 
| ticket, but where was the owner ? 


He was the holder of the 


Might not his | 


He looked at the ancient silver watch which 
was Uncle Simeon’s parting present, and found 
that it was about one o'clock. He made his way 
to the stable and got Betsey out, without arousing 
any one, and mounted and rode away. There 


was a house about a quarter of a mile beyond the | 


place where he had found Jeff, and he meant to 
try to get help from there, provided Jetf had not 
been taken away. 

Betsey appeared to understand the urgency of 


| the case, but her joints were stiff, and it seemed | 
to Bim an interminable time that he spent in cov- | 
ering the seven or eight miles to the place where 


Jeff lay. He had no landmarks to guide him; he 


had been in such a hurry to get away! The moon | 


was at intervals entirely obscured by clouds. Bim 


name be recorded on the books of the lottery | rode distractedly to and fro near where he sup- | 
company? But ‘no payment would be made | posed Jeff to have lain, and had almost concluded 


tried to read it aloud, but her voice kept break- 
ing. 

“Good nater, "Mandy, what does it mean?” 
cried Uncle Simeon. ‘He says he’s found his 
streak of luck better'n ever he expected, and 
*taint nothin’ but he’s come nigh stealin’—stea/in’, 
our Bim! And he’s saved Jetf Cressy’s life, and 
spent about all he had a-nussin’ him up—Jeff 
Cressy, that he started out threatenin’ to lick! 
And now he’s goin’ on tin-peddlin’ with what 
stock he’s got left, him and Jeff, because it’s good 
for Jeff’s health, and Jeff thinks you hadn't 
; Ought to be ashamed of anything if it’s honest 
and you do it well.” 

Uncle Simeon took a long breath, while he and 
*Mandy stared at each other with the same ex- 
pression of wonder. 

“T declare,’? Uncle Simeon went on, ‘‘mebbe 
*twas luck for Jeff Cressy’s father to git cheated 
out of all his proputty; seems to have made a 
man out of Jeff! And what's the rest, "Mandy? 
Jeff has got a situation as book-keeper still open 
to him that he was a-goin’ to when he was took 
| down, and he’s a-learnin’ Bim to keep books, 
| and he expects to get situation, too, after a 


| while, and he says you know he always was some 
| at figgers, even if he didn’t think much of ’em, 


without presentation of the ticket.’ 


Surely he had made a find of some value. How | gling moonbeam showed him Jeff's white, up- | 


could those tramps have overlooked it? But 
there might be great difficulties in the way of his | 
securing the prize. He must be cool and think. | 

There was a fellow lying under a tree, without 
a coat on! What could he be thinking of ? The | 
autumn evening was cool, with a hint of frost, | 
and Bim had buttoned up his overcoat. He | 
called out, but there was no answer. | 

A sudden suspicion struck Bim. This fellow | 
was drunk, and the tramps had stolen his coat! | 
He alighted and went up to the prostrate figure. | 
It was a short, stout fellow, not much older than | 
he. Bim’s heart suddenly stood still; could it be ? | 
Yes, it was Jeff Cressy ! 

The last time he had seen Jeff, about a year | 
ago, their constant bickering had culminated in a | 
fight, in which Jeff had got decidedly the better 
of him, while Jeff's friends stood by and jeered. | 
He was defenceless enough now, this redoubtable 
enemy of his. And he was probably the owner 
of the winning lottery ticket! The coat would fit | 
him without a doubt; for further confirmation | 
Bim examined the papers, over and over. Here 
was a torn scrap of envelope. It might, from its 
size, be the very one which had enclosed the 
ticket. And here was the address : | 

“T. Jefferson Cressy, No. —— Caldwell Street, 
—— | 

‘He won’t claim the money for one while! 
He’s dead drunk. 
all night —”’ 

Bim could not finish the sentence, even in his 
thoughts. His brain seemed on fire, and it was) 
difficult to collect his ideas. | 

‘But it serves him right for getting drunk! It) 


| 
| 


If he lies out here in this cold | 


isn’t my fault. If he drinks like that, money | you want to lick me when you get better you can | 


wouldn’t do him any good; it would only make | 
him worse. Anyhow, I've got a chance to get 
the better of him, for once!”’ | 

Bim turned away, but irresolutely. A voice to | 


which he would not listen was persistently whis- | 


more incongruous that a soldier of fortune should | that Jeff used to have at school? People said he | 
be encumbered with a tin-pedler’s wagon; and in | had outgrown them, but he looks now just as he 


the populous towns to which he presently came | did in one of those.” 


he fancied people looked scornfully at him and | 
his wagon. 

“They think I’m small potatoes, just as "Mandy 
said,’”’ Bim thought. ‘I wish’t I'd sold out, and | 


| hi 
| as if in answer to the voice. 


“Of course he’s drunk; anybody would take 
m for a drunken man,” he burst forth, aloud, | 
‘And all you can 
do is to let drunken men lie and sleep it off. If 


| that he must have been taken away when a strug- 


| when, the next day, Bim told his story. 


turned face. 

He knelt beside him with great thanksgiving in 
his heart. His enmity seemed to have been lost 
in that gulf of horror which had opened before 
him when he ‘knew how murderers feel.” 


have been more anxious to save him. 

He tried to lift the unconscious boy to the 
horse’s back, but it was impossible. He was 
forced to leave him and ride as fast as old Betse 
could be urged to the small farm-house not very 
far away. He found the inmates hard to con- 
vince that anybody but tramps or burglars could 
be abroad at such an hour. 
Bim before he could induce the farmer to believe 
his story, and to get out his wagon and go with 
him to bring poor Jeff to the shelter of the house. 

But the farmer was very kind when Bim’s story 
was proven to be true. He placed a comfortable 
room at the disposal of Bim and his charge. The 
nearest doctor was summoned. He pronounced 


the patient’s illness to be of a cataleptic nature, | 
but prophesied a speedy restoration to conscious- | 


ness, and ultimate recovery. 
Bim brought his tin wagon to the farm as 


security for expenses incurred, and offered to pay | 


what money he had in advance. But the offer 
was refused by the farmer, who declared to his 


| wife that it ‘beat him to tell why that feller set 


so much by t’other, that wa’n’t no kith nor kin to 
him.” 

It was late the next day when Jeff came to 
himself. His first glance at Bim was one of 
mingled surprise and resentment. 

‘*You've been awful sick,’’ Bim explained. ‘If 


come on. I shall be right here.”’ 

Never was a more devoted nurse. Jeff, too 
weak to speak, watched him with wondering eyes. 
Once he pressed his hand gratefully. 

‘You needn’t be grateful to me,’’ said Bim. 


tell you why I’m here.”’ 

“A lottery ticket ?’’ repeated Jeff, in surprise, 
“An 
old pink ticket with big black figures? Why, 
that wasn’t good for anything! It was an old 
one. A fellow who roomed with me once bought 


If | 
Jeff had been his dear friend he could scarcely | 


7 | 


It seemed ages to | 


and you'll be glad to know that he’s a-studyin’ 
something; and—’Mandy, child, what are you 
a-cryin’ for ?—it does seem pretty queer luck, and 
T expect —”’ 

Uncle Simeon was forced to struggle with a 
lump in his own throat. 

“T expect he’s been through pootty deep waters, 
but he’s in the Lord’s hands and I cale’late He 
knows what’s luck better’n you or me or Bim.”’ 


Soruig Swett. 


~~ 


For the Companion. 


MISS BENT’S EASTER EGGS. 


“T think we can make a great success of it,’’ 
said Miss Eliza Bent, as she sat in my mother’s 
sitting-room one afternoon about a week before 
Easter. 

I remember just how Miss Eliza looked as she 
spoke, though it was many years ago. She was 
an active, kindly little woman of almost fifty 
years, famous for her unfailing good spirits and 
for a certain brusqueness and originality of 
speech which were never meant to be unkind. 
She was famous, too, for her good works, and for 
her liking for “‘getting up things.” 

‘It’s been so long since we’ve had a festival or 
a pleasant gathering of any kind here in Wayne- 
ford,’’ Miss Bent went on to say. ‘And this egg 
festival in the town hall, Saturday night before 
Easter, will have novelty to recommend it. I’ve 
an idee we can make forty or fifty dollars out of 
it, if we manage it right.”’ 
| “For the Sunday-school library ?’ 
| mother. 

“Yes, Mrs. Farley. You see, the eggs won’t 
| cost us anything. We shall expect to have them 
| all contributed by the farmers around Wayne- 
|ford. The hens are laying well now. The other 
| things we’ll have contributed by the folks here in 
| town, but we want to have it specially understood 


’ 


said my 


Don’t you remember those strange fits | “As soon as you’re able to hear it I’m going to | that it’s an egg festival, so’s to give out the idee 


of its being something out of the common run.”’ 
‘“‘There’ll be some other things, I suppose ?”’ 

“Oh, of course, and I'll count on you for a lot 

of your nice rolls and a loaf of lection cake. But 

| you know most folks are fond of eggs at Easter- 


time, and we’ll give ’em all the eggs they'll want. 


bought a share in a lottery, or a mine, or some- | it is a little cold he won’t know it, and he’ll wake 

thing. That’s what I’ll do now as quick as I | all the sooner.” 

can.”” Bim had mounted his wagon hy this time, and 
At a fine mansion he had bought a large quan- | the decisive action seemed to stifle the voice of his 

tity of rags in hopes of ‘‘a lucky find,’’ but noth- | conscience. ‘In a world where a fellow has got 


ing rewarded him except a few buttons, some to climb and push, somebody must be trod on,” | 


it, and it drew a blank. We moved ina hurry, We’ll have ’em fried, boiled, poached, roasted, 
and I stuffed some of his papers into my pocket | baked, and in omelets and custards, and colored 
to get them out of the way. So you see you | and decorated all sorts of ways for the children. 
needn’t feel so; you haven’t done anybody a bit | I think we can make a grand success of it, and 
of harm. clear perhaps a clean fifty dollars.” 


The lottery folks must have thought it | 
queer when they got that old ticket, though! I | Wayneford was a small village in a Western 





ancient tintypes, and a leaf of a spelling-book. | he said to himself. 


The last article he resolved to send to "Mandy, | 


hoping she would know it was a joke. 
took things so seriously that there was some | 
doubt about it. | 

He found trading very monotonous and very 
discouraging. He began to agree with Uncle 
Simeon about women folks; they wanted more 
than their money’s worth. In three weeks he 
had sold only about two-thirds of his load, and 
had only reached the outskirts of L——, the first 
city which lay in his way ‘“‘down country.’’ He 
had hoped to be out on the Western plains by 
this time, if no luck had befallen him nearer 
home. 

Bim began to suspect that the world was hollow 
and deceiving, and no better than a Barleyville 
farm. 

He was jogging gloomily along very late one 
afternoon, at quite a different pace from that at 
which he had set out from the farm, when two 
tramps, coming along the road, suddenly de- 
manded that he should give them each a drinking- 





cup in exchange for a coat which one of them 
carried on his arm. It was an old and rusty coat, 


but what they asked for in exchange was of | 


small value, and Bim had reached a point at 
which he was glad of any excuse to diminish his 
stock. Moreover, the road was lonely, and the 


pair of travellers rough fellows, and much more | 


than a match for him. 

Bim handed them the tin cups, and tossed the 
coat upon his rag-bag; and then it occurred to 
him to look into the pockets. 


It was extremely | 


“And I’ve always heard that 
if a fellow throws away his luck, he’s sure never 


*Mandy | to find it again.” 


Uncle ’Bimelech’s old mare, Betsey, must have 
been astonished at being suddenly urged into a 
headlong pace. A man who was going to per- 
sonate T. Jefferson Cressy long enough to secure 
that lottery prize must accomplish it before the 
real T. Jefferson Cressy came to himself. 

“IT shall only send a letter, signing his name, 
and the ticket, and perhaps I shall divide with 
him. He had lost the ticket, anyway. I may as 
well have it as nobody.”’ 

The sophistries were endless with which Bim 
was confusing his mind and trying to blunt such 
sense of right as he possessed. 

He obtained lodging at a small boarding-house 
in the city, and without stopping to eat his supper, 
lest his resolve should weaken, he wrote a letter, 
claiming the twenty-thousand-dollar prize, and 
enclosing the ticket, under Jeff Cressy’s name. 
Then he deposited the letter in the post-office. 

*‘As soon as I get the money,”’ he said to him- 
self, “I’ll share with Jeff. He ought to be much 
obliged to me for not letting him lose it all.” 

Bim began to feel a strong sense of elation, and 
to think that he had been a fool to allow his con- 
science to trouble him. 

But, although he was exhausted, he could not 
sleep. He was haunted by a vision of Jeff, with 
his white, set face, lying helpless in the darkness 
and cold. When at last he dropped into restless 
slumber, the vision changed into a hideous night- 
mare. Jeff and he were wrestling, and the black 


remember noticing that the date was very faintly 
stamped on the back.” 

“IT meant todo harm! I meant to!" persisted 
Bim, sturdily. 

**Well, I guess you’ve more’n made up to me 
for it. It was my streak of luck when you found 
it,” said Jeff. 

“TI don't know but what ’twas mine, too, after 
all,’ said Bim, seriously. “It’s made me see 
things different. And I’ve kind of got acquainted 
with myself. I can’t say as I’ve enjoyed making 
the acquaintance very much, but I kind of think 
it’s a good thing for a fellow.”’ 

‘IT used to be pretty mean to you, too, Bim,” 
said Jeff, with some effort. 

“TI guess we were a pair of fools then,’ 
Bim, candidly. 

“I’ve had a pretty hard time trying to make my 


, 


said 





too.” 


Jeff’s weakness made him speak with 
difficulty, and his words were the more impres- 
sive. ‘I started out believing in luck, and all 
that, but I’ve found out that trying to do just 
| right and putting in your best licks are all the 
luck there is. And I don’t want to preach, Bim, 
| but I think lotteries are a kind of mean dishon- 
| The money you get, if you win, comes out 





| esty. 
| of a lot of poor, foolish fellows. I don’t want 
gain that is somebody’s loss. I believe this is the 
| first really lucky lottery ticket that ever was! I 
| never can pay you for what you’ve done for me, 
| old fellow, but anyhow we’ll be friends for life, 
won’t we? Queer how things come about!’’ 
Three weeks afterward Uncle Simeon and 
"Mandy received a letter from Bim. ’*Mandy 





| way in the world. A fellow learns lots by that, | 


| State. It was a quiet, unprogressive little place, 
| several miles from a railroad, and public social 
| events were of rare occurrence. 

| Miss Bent called at our house on the Thursday 
before Easter. 

**My egg affair is going to be a grand success, 
Mrs. Farley!’ she said, with enthusiasm. 
“Everybody’s in for it. It’s made quite a stir in 
the village, and there'll be a big crowd. Lots of 
folks are coming in from the country. I rode 
out among the farmers yesterday, and at every 
place I called they agreed’ to give from four to 
|eight dozen eggs. Some of the farmers’ wives 
said they’d make pie and cake for us, too. We 
ought to make even more than fifty dollars if all 
goes well. 

“Oh, it’s going to be a grand success,’’ she 
went on, “but what I want to-day is to see if 
Fred can take your horse and light wagon and go 
*round with me Saturday, and gather up the 
things that have been given.” 

I was Fred, and my father said at once that I 
might do as Miss Bent wished. 

“All right, Fred,’’ said Miss Bent, as she rose 
to go. ‘You come ’round to my house at about 
nine o’clock.”’ 

We started a little after the hour set. I was a 
boy of sixteen at the time, and, like other foolish 
young fellows, was inclined to feel that the advice 
| of my elders was superfluous. So I paid little 
| heed when my father said, as I was starting from 

home: 

“Drive carefully, now, Fred, and keep a pretty 
tight rein on old Charley. Be sure you hitch him 
every time you leave the wagon, and mind your 
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hills.” 


“You couldn't be hired to go faster than a | the barnyard, with two wheels just behind him | Stream. 


walk, you old poke-easy !"" J said to old Charley, 
as I drove away, flapping the reins on his back. 
“Get along, old boy, or we won’t get home until 
after Easter !”’ 

Miss Bent was in her merriest mood as we 
drove along in the sunshine of an unusually mild 
March morning. The roads were as smooth and 
dry as in midsummer, and the buds were begin- 
ning to swell on the branches of the trees. 

Miss Bent became musically inclined and sang 
softly random verses of hymns and old ballads 
as we drove up and down the hills. 

We had in the wagon a number of boxes and 
one or two tubs filled with oats, in which we 
intended to pack the eggs. 
proposed to put into two large baskets. 

Over the hills we went, meeting a cheery wel- 
come everywhere. All the farmers and their 
wives and children seemed to be in a particularly 
merry mood. The pleasant weather and the 


promise of spring no doubt lay at the bottom of | 


this general good-humor, and the novelty of the 
errand and Miss Bent’s hearty ways did the rest. 


‘‘Beat’s all how all creation turns in to help | 


you when you git started, "Liza Bent,” said 


| there I found old Charley puffing and blowing in 
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brakes when you come down some of those steep | that came upon me when I reached home, for | mercury seldom falls far below the freezing point. 
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| The surrounding waters are tempered by the Gulf 
Strong breezes blow almost constantly 


and two out in the road, while the wagon-box | from the sea, carrying mists and light rains with 


| was nowhere to be seen. | 
Miss Bent was always ready for an emergency, | 
and her Easter egg festival was a success after 
all. She started out at once on another egg- 
collecting tour, and as she had a more trust- 
worthy skipper than she had the first time, she 
brought her second cargo safely into port. 
J. L. HaRBovur. | 
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For the Companion. 


SHETLAND AND OTHER PONIES. 


Until recently Shetland ponies were curiosities 
in this country, seldom seen outside of museums 
and travelling shows; but their importation has 
now become an important industry, and they are 
common in the parks and on public drives in all 
the larger cities. 

They are pretty, saucy little fellows, gentle and 
affectionate unless they have been made vicious 
by bad treatment. Their kind disposition has made 
| them favorites wherever ponies are used. 





The cakes and pies we | 


| them. 


The heavy coats of the ponies serve to protect 
them against these wet winds. They shed their 
hair in large mats, like irregular pieces of felt, in 
the summer, and a coat of fresh young hair is left 
beneath. 

Lying so far to the north, the islands have days 
which are very long during a part of the year, and 
correspondingly short during the autumn and 
winter months. The contractor for the new town 


| hall at Lerwick, the only village of any size on 


the islands, was able to work a double force of 
masons and carpenters without artificial light. 
In fact, for a considerable portion of the season 
there is practically no night. 

In keeping with the islands themselves, every- 
thing on them, except men and women, is small. 
The native cattle and sheep, like the ponies, are 
remarkable for their small size. A native took 
me to see what he said was the only tree in Shet- 
land, and he seemed very much surprised when I 
told him the stunted shrub growing behind a stone 


wall was not a tree. 


Only six hundred ponies are produced annually 


Farmer Wilcox, as we drove up to his house at| They have long been driven by ladies and chil-| on the islands, and these are eagerly sought by 


the end of a long lane. 

Farmer Wilcox was famous for taking an un- 
favorable view of everything, and I had predicted 
that it would be entirely useless to drive to his 
house. 


‘““Why,”’ he went on, ‘“‘my hens hadn't laid an | 


aigg—not one ’tarnal aigg—till you got up this 
’ere Eastern ‘rangement. Then they took to lay- 
in’ right off, an’ it’s ben rainin’ aiggs ever sence !”’ 

“You won’t miss this dozen then, Elkanah ?” 

‘Miss em? Glad to get red on ’em! But I 
tell ye what,” he said, as we drove away, ‘“‘you 
got a mighty brettle cargo there. If ye don’t 
sail pooty careful, ye’ll have a shipwreck ’fore 
ye git to Wayneford!"" 

“Well, some people must croak,"’ said Miss 
Bent to me, laughing. 

It was a little after one o’clock when Miss 
Bent remarked : 

‘““Now, Fred, we’ve only one more place to 
call, and that is Farmer Carter's, just outside 
the village. I don’t know what we’d do with 
our things if we had any more to collect—every- 
body has been so generous. We must have 
as many as sixty dozen eggs; both our baskets 
are running over full, and I have to hold in 
my lap this big pound-cake Mrs. Marks made. 
We'll call at Mr. Carter’s and try and make 
room for five dozen eggs and a roasted chicken, 
and then we’ll hurry on home.” 

Miss Bent got briskly out of the wagon when 
we reached the Carter farm-house, and I sat 
holding the reins. Just then Tom Carter, who 
was my particular friend, came hurrying out 
of the house. 

“Say, Fred,” he said, excitedly, “we caught 
a fox, alive, in our hen-house last night! Come 
and see him. I tell you he’s a buster!”’ 

In utter forgetfulness of my father’s injunc- 
tions I dropped the reins, jumped from the 
wagon and ran toward the hen-house with 
Tom. 

I don’t know now just how it was, but the 
moment Tom unlocked the door, out came the 
fox and dashed away like the wind. Tom uttered 
a yell of dismay, and Mr. Carter’s two large dogs 
set off in pursuit of the cunning creature, barking 
furiously. 

The fox and his pursuers ran exactly under old 
Charley’s nose, and hefore I could reach him the 
‘old poke-easy’’ was away down the road, headed 
toward the village and going at a rate of speed of 
which I had never supposed him capable. 

Miss Bent came out of the house just in .time 
to witness the frightened steed’s departure. 

“My soul and body!” she shrieked, throwing 
up both hands. “Them eggs! That cake! 
Them pies! A nice mess they’ll be in! Come, 
let’s run after him. Run, everybody!” 

Miss Bent was first to start in pursuit down 
the road. Mr. Carter, Tom and I followed her, 
all screaming : 

“Whoa! whoa, Charley! Whoa!” 

But Charley kept right on, and soon his path 
began to be marked with broken eggs, pie and 
doughnuts scattered by the wayside. A wash- 
tub lay in one place, a box in another and a bas- 
ket in a third. 

The last glimpse we caught of the horse was 
just as he whirled around a corner and raced 
away down the village street, with the light wagon 
turned wrong side up. This showed me how vain 
was my hope that a few dozen of the eggs might 
yet be unbroken. 

Then Miss Bent sat down by the roadside and 
burst into a hysterical laugh. 

“A body might as well laugh as cry,” she said. 


dren, in England and on the Continent, in heavy 
|two-wheeled vehicles—much heavier carriages | 
than are used in America even when horses are 
driven. Their strong bones and heavy muscles 
| enable them to draw large loads. 

| Iremember seeing a sturdy little stallion trot- 
|ting bravely along one of the highways leading 
|out of Glasgow, one morning a few years ago, 
| pulling a wagon containing six boisterous young 


| Scotchmen out on a lark. 


buyers from Scotland, Germany and North and 
South America. A few lots are sent out to 
Australia. 

Formerly there was no demand for them except 
at the coal mines, where they are used to draw 
cars in the pits. Prices were then insignificant, 
five dollars being a fair equivalent for a pony, but 
ten times that sum is often refused now for a 
choice animal. 

The newspapers not long ago contained an ac- 





| The loads imposed upon these ponies abroad 
| would, in New York or Boston, subject their | 
| owners to prosecution for cruelty to animals; but 





SHETLANI 


count of the sale of a draft of animals from the 


Marquis of Londonderry’s herd, at which a re- | 


markably small Shetland stallion brought his 


» 
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a few years ago, by dealers who declared that they 
got them in Russia. The traffic soon ceased, and 
it is rumored that the Russian government has, 
as a military measure, prohibited the exportation 
of these animals. 

A few French-Canadian ponies still cross the 
border into the United States, but they have 
become scarce and high-priced. 





H. I. FisHer. 





TINTS OF SPRING. 


In crystal 7 everywhere 

Blue eyes of heaven laughed between, 
And, far in forest-deeps unseen, 

The topmost elm-tree gathered green 
From draughts of balmy air. 


—Tennyson. 


For the Companion. 


BOTANIST’S PREDICAMENTS. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. III. 





Spearing Suckers. 


I did not see Bud again for a week or more. Then 
| he came to my Aunt Elvira’s early one morning with 
| a tin pan containing five or six dressed fish that 
| weighed at least two pounds apiece. 

“Don’t ye want a mess o’ suckers, Mis’ Wyman?” 

I heard him saying to my aunt. 

“Just the thing, Bud!’”’ exclaimed Aunt Elvira. “I 
| was wondering what to get for breakfast.” 

“TI haint fergot that necktie you give me,” said 
| Bud, “nor that box o’ paper collars, either.” 
| Aunt Elvira had a reputation for generosity among 

the neighboring young folks. 
| “When did you go suckering?” she asked. 

Las’ night.” 

“Didn’t know they were running yet.” 
| ‘Yes; been runnin’ sence day before yisterdy. I 
| speared twenty-three. We built a fire and rigged up 
| the old dam where the brook tumbles down over the 
ledges into the pond. We left a gap in the dam, and 
*bout eight o’clock the suckers begun to come up 

out o’ the pond. We could hear ’em flop when they 
come up through the quick water. After they’d 
been comin’ up ’bout an hour we slyed down and 
stopped up the hole in the dam with stones, so they 
couldn’t get back into the pond, and then we jes’ 
lighted our birch-bark torches, took our spears, and 
went for ’em.” 

I was listening just inside the dining-room door. 

“Wilhelmina was asking about you yesterday, 
Bud,” my aunt remarked. “She was wondering 
why you didn’t come over.” 

Bud made no answer. 

“IT guess she’s up,” my aunt continued. 
I speak to her?” 

“Oh no!” said Bud, beginning to make off. 
can’t stop. I’ve got to go right home to milk.” 

But Aunt Elvira insisted upon rinsing the pan, 
and I improved the time to slip out at the front 
door and get upon Bud’s line of retreat. Perceiving 
that he was flanked, he came forward with his usual 
good-humored grin. 

“T want to go suckering, Bud,” said I. 

“Why, women folks never go!’’ he exclaimed. 

“Tt’s fun. I heard you say it’s fun,” said I, “and 
I want to go.” 

“Why, we go in the night,”’ Bud explained. “A 
lot of us boys go together. We carry torches, and 
sometimes have a fire and cook eggs and sing 
songs.”’ 

“Do you always go in the night?” 

“Yes,” replied Bud, decidedly. “Oh, I have 
known folks to go on a thick, cloudy day,” he 
presently added. 

“If there should come a wet day this week, 


“Sha’n’t 


“y 


it must be remembered that the streets and roads | Weight in gold—a fancy price that by no means | couldn’t we go?” I queried. 


in Great Britain, and in a large part of continental 
Europe, are much smoother and better kept than 
those in this country, enabling a beast to draw 
larger loads with ease. 


The Shetland Islands, from which the ponies {fall gradually until animals can be bought at | 


come, are in the Atlantic, far up toward the Arctic 


circle. They are north of Scotland, and came as | @g¢ means. But that time does not appear near | 


| represented the actual value. 

| Several persons in this country are now en- 
| gaged in breeding Shetland ponies with success, 
| and the present high prices may be expected to 


| figures nearer the reach of boys and giris of aver- 


Bud knitted his brows, and his eyes roved about as 
if looking for some loophole of escape. “A fine 
wettin’ you’d get,” said he, “traipsing two or three 
mile through wet woods and parsters!” 
“I have a waterproof and rubber boots,” said I. 
Bud edged away. “I’ve got to hurry home and 
milk,” said he. 
“If it rains some day, I’ll come over to go!” I 


a possession to that country as a pledge from | at hand. Horses from Shetland do not produce | called after him. 


| Norway to secure the marriage portion of a Nor- 
wegian princess who was wedded to a Scotch 
monarch. The Norwegians never paid the debt, 
and the islands became the property of the Scotch 
crown by forfeiture. They now belong to the 
Earl of Zetland. 

They are small, barren islands, so cut up by 
arms of the sea that there is no place upon them 

| more than three miles from the shore. 

The people are hardy fishermen, who are proud 

| of their Norse ancestry. They depend almost 
wholly on the sea for subsistence, and suffer 
greatly when the fisheries fail for a season. The 
women clean and cure the herring and other fish, 
and cut the turf on the bogs, while the children 
are set to watch the little flocks and cultivate the 
gardens. 

There are a few small farms on which potatoes, 
oats and beans grow, but all of these together 
would not equal a single Dakota farm in extent. 
Vegetation is scanty, and the ponies find a living 
on the hillsides, which are covered with coarse, 

woody heather and a little grass. 


| The little horses have a hard time of it, and do | 


not grow fat on this food. They are poor and 


young until they become acclimated. 
| The ready market for these gentle and sturdy 
little creatures has led to the importation of Ice- 


the sale of them by unscrupulous dealers as 
Shetlanders. 
the Scotch markets, where they are taken in large 


practical monopoly of the Iceland trade. 
| Some of the Icelandic animals are in every way 
equal to ponies from Shetland, but as a whole 
they are rougher, heavier-headed and less intelli- 
gent. Many are stubborn and hard to manage, 
but they do not kick, and are seldom vicious. 

In Iceland they take the place of horses, and 
are well adapted to withstand the rigors of an 





inhospitable climate. Their heavy coats of hair | 


| are inconvenient here, and they should be kept 
clipped except in winter. More Icelandic ponies 
are now being brought to America than of any 
| other kind, and nearly all are disposed of by 
foreign traders as “direct from the Shetland Isl- 
ands.” 

The Norwegian ponies are larger than Shetland, 
and nearly all are kind and work well. The 





“It's just too perfectly ridiculous, anyhow. Look | thin, and look quite unlike the sleek, well-kept | Welsh mountain ponies are clean-limbed, fleet- 


at this road! Look at that box full of eggs, pie 
and cold boiled ham, all in one mass! Did any- 
body ever? Why didn’t you hold that horse, 
Fred? What do you s’pose your father will 
say ?”’ 

I do not care to record just what my father did 


say or what he did. Many men can recall per- | me that before the grass comes in the spring the | 


| pets in our stables. The winter often reduces 
them to starvation, and it is not an unusual sight 
| to see an islander carrying a young pony home 
| that has become too weak to walk. 

Respectable natives of the islands, whose word 
would not be doubted in other matters, have told 








| footed and modelled on the lines of well-bred 
horses. They have plenty of spirit and are good 
| roadsters, but require judgment and a steady hand 
}in driving until they are thoroughly broken. 


| They are favorites with ladies who possess some | 


| skill in horsemanship. 
The Scotch ponies are of mixed blood and vary 


sonal experiences of their boyhood’s days about | ponies often eat the slimy seaweed, and relish a| greatly in quality. Some are worthy a place in 


which they do not care to talk and among them | 


must be some like mine on that day. 
I can see now that I deserved all the—well, all 


| smoked herring. 
| The climate of the Shetland Islands, in spite of 
their far northern latitude, is mild and even. The 


any stable, and others fit only for use in fish carts. 
A large number of well-made and speedy little 
horses were brought to New York and Chicago, 


landic, Norwegian, Scotch and Welsh ponies, and | 
The Icelandic ponies are plenty in | 


numbers by a steamship company which has a | 


Bud did not reply. 
| “You'll go, won’t you?” 
| “P’r’aps.” But he did not look happy. 

“T shouldn’t much wonder,” said Aunt Elvira, as 1 
went in, smiling, “if the other boys had begun to 
hector him a little about your making maple syrup 
and riding around in the cart with him. Probably 
that’s what makes him act so offish.” 

“Poor Bud!” I said. “Well, I will let him off 
after one more trip.” 


A Good “Sucker Day.” 


The next afternoon the weather became cloudy, 
with a northeast wind, and the following morning 
| there was drizzling rain and a dark, wet sky. At the 
| breakfast-table I asked Uncle Seth’s opinion whether 
it would be a good “‘sucker day.” 
| From two to three o’clock this afternoon,” he 
said. 

After an early dinner I dressed myself in rubber 
cloak and boots. Uncle Seth provided me with an 
old spear and a basket with a bail, and I went in 
quest of Bud. I had a fear that he might absent 
himself from home or keep in hiding; so I called 
first for a few minutes upon his mother—a jolly 
country lady with whom I was on good terms—and 
inquired where he was. 

“He’s sproutin’ potatoes to-day,” said she, laugh- 
ing, “and I couldn’t for the life of me think what 
made him carry them all into the wagon-house cellar 
and sit down there to do iti But I guess he won’t be 
sorry to go; he hates to sprout potatoes, and he’s 
| been at it all the forenoon.” 

Directed to the wagon-house cellar, I found where 
Bud had been at work, but all was silent. It was not 
until I had peered about for a moment or two, guided 
by a sound as of regular and somewhat heavy breath- 
ing, that I discovered the lad asleep, rolled up in a 
pair of new horse-blankets. 

I approached on tiptoe, poised my spear, and cried 
out: ‘“Here’s a big sucker! I’ve got him, sure!” 
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Bud scrambled up, looking very foolish. 

“Miss Will, ye wouldn’t spear a feller, would ye?” 
he said, blinking. 

“That depends upon whether he tries to get out of 
going suckering with me or not,”’ said I. 

Bud grinned. ‘I'd jes’ soon go ’s not,” he said. 
“I was ’most hopin’ you’d come along.” 

“Then what are you hiding down here for?” I 
questioned. 

“Wal,” replied Bud, with his usual candor, “I did 
think I’d hide this mornin’.” 

“Well,” I said, “hurry up! Between two and 
three o’clock the suckers will come up the brook from 
the pond.” 

“That’s so!” remarked Bud, looking at me as if 
surprised at my wisdom. ‘Somebody’s just ben 
tellin’ you that, I guess.” 

Bringing out his spear and basket, Bud declared 
himself ready. 

“But where are the birch-bark torches?” I asked. 

“Why, what do we want of torches in the day- 
time?” said he. 

“IT want it to seem like a real suckering party,” I 
urged. 

Rather reluctantly Bud brought out from the corn- 
shed three or four rolls of white birch-bark. 

“Now the eggs,”’ said I. 

“My stars, Miss Will!’’ cried Bud, looking scan- 
dalized. ‘ You don’t want ter take eggs, do ye?” 

“Of course!” 

Bud regarded me with a look of serious concern. 
“TI don’t think we had better,” he said. 

“There must be eggs,” said I, firmly, “or else it 
won’t be the real thing.” 

“You're wuss than any boy /”? growled Bud. With- 
out attempting to conceal his annoyance, he went to 
the barn and found half a dozen eggs, which he 
packed in some chaff in his basket. 

“Now there’s got to be a kittle,” said he, morosely, 
“to cook ’em in, and you may lug it. I'll get marm’s 
heaviest one, too!” he added, bitterly. 

“Isn’t there any other way of cooking them?” I 
inquired. 

“Sometimes they roll ’em up in wet paper and 
roasts them in the hot embers,” replied Bud. 

“Then get some old newspapers,” I suggested. 
‘‘We’ll roast ours in wet paper.” 

“Thought you’d back down on that kittle,” said he. 

Equipped with everything requisite, we set off 
along the wet road beneath a misty sky. Before we 
reached the brook, which was about two miles away, 
we crossed a stretch of low-lying land, covered with 
dense forests. Here we found poison ivy, now just 
springing up afresh. Bud knew it as “markry,”’—a 
corruption of mercury, I fancy,—and bade me beware 
of touching it, or even looking at it, for he assured 
me that his father had been badly poisoned simply 
from seeing it beside the road. 

We saw three varieties of wild cherry-trees, now 
just coming into bloom—the black, the “little red,” 
and the choke-cherry. The mountain ash, which Bud 
knew as “round-wood,” was beginning to unfold 
large, yellow-white clusters of blossoms. In the 
pasture we saw low patches of blueberry bushes, 
specked with tiny pink-white flowers, and on several 
low rocks a delicate little vine with small round 
leaves and a sweet-smelling flower, somewhat resem- 
bling the blueberry blossom, which Bud called ‘“twin- 
sisters.” 

The vines and blossoms of the wild strawberry 
were also abundant, and in the thick, damp woods 
nearly all the old decaying logs were overrun with 
moxy and partridge berries. Bud showed me an 
open tract of meadow along a rill where there were 
many clumps of hazel bushes, and also witch-hazel. 
It was here, he said, that the boys came every fall 
hazel-nutting. At the borders of the pasture we 
heard a partridge drumming on a log, and Bud de- 
clared that it is possible to steal up to a drumming 
partridge — moving forward only while the bird 
drums—and catch it in one’s hands; but he did not 
pretend ever to have done it. 

We came to the brook a little above where it falls 
over the ledges into the pond. The “sucker dam” 
was merely a little wall of stones built across the 
brook, with a gap at the centre which could be tem- 
porarily blocked up. Hard by were the ember-black- 


ened sites of numerous fires, and here, after some 


trouble with wet» fagots, we kindled a blaze. Then 
we built a little shed of pine and hemlock boughs, 


facing the fire, to sit beneath while our eggs were 


roasting. 
Roasted Eggs. 


Bud wrapped each egg closely in twenty or thirty 
thicknesses of paper, dipped it in water, and then 
transferred it to the hot embers. The steam of the 
wet paper cooked the eggs. 

Several times while we were making our prepara- 
tions I heard a sudden splash in the brook, at which 
Bud nodded knowingly, and whispered, “Hear ’em 
flop?” 

At length he took his spear and crept to the dam. 
A moment afterward I saw him make a vigorous 
thrust into the water, and then he drew out a large 
sucker, which struggled prodigiously upon the spear. 

“Aint he a whopper?” said Bud, bringing his prize 
to the fire. 

“If you’ll hunt ’round for a flat stone and put it on 
_the coals, I’ll dress this sucker and we’ll fry him, and 
by then it’ll be time to go to spearin’, and fill our 
baskets.” 

Bud informed me that the boys were in the habit 
of bringing long-handled frying-pans, and salt pork 
to fry with the suckers. 

“When do the songs come in?” I inquired. 

“Oh, right away after they’ve eat the eggs and the 
suckers.” 

“Then it ought to be time for you to sing,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Oh no, I aint a-goin’ ter sing!’ said Bud, earn- 
estly. 


“Bud,” said I, “I want the whole programme— | 


eggs, suckers, songs and all.” 
Bud jumped up aghast. “I can’t sing!” said he, 


resolutely, as he edged away a step. “Sing yerself!” | light of a thick, cloudy night had fallen, and it was | at the Lovejoy farm,” I added. 


he exclaimed, rebelliously. 

“Very well,” I said. “I was only waiting for an 
invitation. I wanted you to ask me, you know.” 

“Oh, was that it?” said Bud, much relieved. 
sat down as if resigned to a joyless situation. 

I sang an Irish and then a Scotch ballad, making 


He | 


the forest echo to what, at the Conservatory, would 
be deemed an average effort; but it was impossible 





anxious state of mind. 

“You didn’t like it,” I said. 

“Oh, pooty well,” he replied. “But you sing awful 
loud. What makes you squall so? *Cause somebody 
may hear ye and come along and ketch us here. I 
wouldn’t have anybody ketch us here fer five dol- 
| lars!” 
| “Bud,” said I, “do the other boys plague you about 
me?” 

“Some,”’ said Bud, doggedly, digging his toe among 
the dead leaves. 

“Never mind, I’m going away Saturday.” 

“Are ye?” said Bud, looking up with signs of 
| interest. 

“Yes. My visit is almost finished, and you are not 
sorry, are you?” 

“Wal, I dunno. 
sorry. 
at me.” 

“Still, we’ve had some pretty good times, Bud.” 

“Yes, toler’ble good. And I shall allus remember 
ye, Miss Will,” he added, apologetically. 

“Yet you think it may be about as well for me to 
be going?” 

‘*Wal, I dunno but it may be ’bout ’s well.” 

“Had I better sing another song?” 

Bud hesitated a little. ‘Wal, yes,” he said, “but 
sing kinder low.” 

Instead of singing, I recited to him the legend of 
“The frog who lived in a bog on the shores of Lake 
Okeefinokee,” which he enjoyed much better. 





I dunno as I can say that I’m real 


| 
I don’t like ter have the other boys a-laughin’ 


My First Fish. 


We took our spears and went to the brook. Here 
Bud was at home, and he undertook to instruct me in 
the art of spearing suckers, with the confident ease 
which characterizes a master hand. | 

“Still, now, Miss Will. No suddin motions. See 
that big feller down there, ’side o’ that rock, in the 








| low cedar and fir shrubs. After a time our course 
| took us near a copse of cedar, amidst which were 





| cerned their gray tops over the thick cedars. | 
| As we drew near, I observed a stir amongst the | 
| green shrubbery, and heard a heavy step. 
| “What is that, Bud, standing in the cedars?” I 

| whispered. 

He looked closely and went forward a few steps. 
“It’s a horse,” said he; ‘“‘nothing but a horse.” 

Just then we heard the faint but shrill squeal of a | 


little colt. | 


“Oho!” exclaimed Bud, “’tis an old mare and a | 
little colt.” 

We started forward, to pass the skirts of the copse, 
and Bud, in sport, began to cluck to the horse and to 
whistle. Suddenly the animal dashed out at us, with 
ears flat on her head, and such a display of ugly 
yellow teeth as I had never dreamed that a horse | 
possessed. 

Luckily for me, her charge was directed at Bud, 
who was a few steps in advance. He brandished his 
spear and shouted, but the mare plunged upon him so 
viciously, snorting and neighing, that he was forced 
to drop his basket and dodge and double about at 
his best pace, to escape being bitten or trampled. 

At length he ran into the cedar copse. Losing 
sight of him, and chancing at the same instant to 
catch sight of me, the excited animal made a plunge 
in my direction. 

I confess that I was frightened. I had never 
imagined that a horse could put on such a wicked 
aspect. 

“Put fer the bushes!” I heard Bud shout. 

I was already “putting.” I dashed in among the | 
cedars, doubled to the left, and then, coming plump 
upon one of the great rocks, ran around it and | 
| climbed up on the further side to the very top of it. | 
The horse coursed through the copse, and again 








| chased Bud, who had gallantly started in my diree- 


tion, back into the copse. 
of the rocks. 
The foal again sent forth its weak, shrill squeal | 


He climbed upon another 





BUD 


A 


| deep water? Now, easy! Take yer spear up so. 
| P*ise it straighter, ’cause things allus looks further 
out in water than they be, ye know. Now jabat him.” 

I jabbed—and the sucker shot away up the brook, 
like an arrow. 

“Aw! ye overshot him!” cried Bud. 
a good jab. You’ll hit next time.” 

It was not until the third or fourth trial, and until 


“But ye give 


speared a sucker. And then I betrayed so much 
foolish compassion—in Bud’s opinion—that my 
achievement was robbed of its proper glory. 

Spear in hand, Bud then fell to fishing alone, wad- 
ing up the brook in pursuit of the flying suckers. I 
meantime stationed myself at the dam, and as a 
great many suckers escaped Bud and attempted to 
reach the pond through the little chinks of the dam, 
I caught eight in my bare hands, without the cruel 
aid of the spear. My basket was well stocked when 
Bud returned. 

“Pooty good!” he exclaimed. He looked some- 
what surprised, for he had speared but seven himself. 
“Guess if the boys knew you’d got nine suckers, yer- 
self alone, they’d think you had some spunk in ye, 
anyway !”’ 





laughing. “I want, above all things, to get up a 
reputation for ‘spunk’ !” 

We gathered up our fish. Looking at my watch, I 
found, to my surprise, that it was past six o’clock. 

“We must be hiperin’ fer home, then,” said Bud. 
“Tt’ll be dark ’fore we git there, now.” 

“Tell ye what,” he continued, “we might go round 
| by the other side of the pond, instead of the way we 





| come; it isn’t any further, and there aint such thick | 


| woods to go through. Not that I’m afraid of any- 


| thing, but it’s kind o’ gloomy fer women folks, goin’ | 


through thick woods arter dark.” 


pond, and in a little while emerged from the woods 
| into a large pasture, much to my relief, for the twi- 


| raining gently. 

“You know the way, I suppose, Bud,” I said. 
| Oh yes! Don’t you be a bit‘afeared of gittin’ lost 
with me. I’ve ben round this pond more’n fifty 
| times.” 

Scattered over this large pasture were clumps of 





Bud had grown somewhat impatient, that I finally 


“Try and have it get around, then, Bud,” said I, | 


We set out homeward around the lower end of the | 





T BAY. 


and the savage mother-horse took a turn around in 
the direction from which the sound came. 

“By gaul, Miss Will!” cried Bud, catching sight of 
|me in the gathering gloom and drizzle. ‘“‘Who’d a 
| thought the ole critter’d ’a’ come fer us like that!” 

“It’s about her colt!” I said. 

“Yes, sometimes they will.” 

‘Do you know whose horse it is?” 

“I ’xpect ’tis old Uncle Billy Lovejoy’s,” replied 
Bud; “fer this is his parster, and his buildings aint 
| more’n half a mile from here.” 


| 
| 


| Besieged by a Horse. 

| Perched on our rocks, we began to discuss the 
|chances of getting away. All about the copse 
| there was open pasture land; and the mare had 
| shown so fierce a temper that we had small hopes of 
|erossing the open stretch without attracting her 
attention. I suggested that we sit quietly till it had 
grown dark. “Perhaps we can get down then and 
steal away,” I said, “without her seeing us.” 

“Drat her! no,” replied Bud. “She can see a sight 
better in the night than we can. And I tell ye she 
give me a middlin’ close call, that larst time she 
raced me.” 

“Would she really bite and injure any one?” I in- 
quired. I found it hard to believe that a domesticated 
animal would behave so badly. 

“Gaul, yes!” said Bud. “She’d kill anybody! IfI 

was alone, I ruther think I should watch my chance 
|and make a break and run for it and try to git to the 
| parster fence down there. But I darsn’t resk it with 
you here.” 

“Do you suppose we could raise any one by shout- 
ing?’ TI said. 

“Might,” replied Bud. “But I hate to do that.” 

We sat in silence for some time. I concluded that 
the most practicable way out of our “fix’? was to 
call out the owner of the horse, if possible. After a 
| while I said so. ‘‘We can probably make them hear 


| “Paps,” said Bud. “But, Miss Will, if we go 
| ter hollerin’, we may raise the whole neighborhood, 
and won’t that be a pooty story ter get goin’ the 
rounds, that you and I got treed down here on a 
couple o’ rocks by Lovejoy’s ole mare? We never 
should hear the larst o’ that, Miss Will, never!” 





| and a peal on the dinner-horn recalled him. 


To save Bud’s social standing, I gave up the plan of 
shouting for help. We sat there in the rain for at 


not to perceive that Bud was listening in a somewhat | several large rocks—so large, indeed, that we dis- | least an hour, with no plan save the general one of 


waiting for something to turn up. « 

As it chanced, something did turn up. After a 
while I saw what I at first took for a ‘will o’ the 
wisp” dancing in the pasture. But Bud whispered 
across to me that it was “old man Lovejoy,’ coming 
out with a lantern to get up his horse. Presently we 
heard him calling, ‘“‘Ca-jack ! Cajack! Come, Fan, 
come!” After a time the mare whinnied, and then 
the lantern came steadily down toward us. 

“Good!” whispered Bud. ‘“He’s coming to catch 
her. Now don’t say a word, Miss Will. He can’t 
see us, and as soon as he leads off the mare, we'll 
down off’m here and cut sticks fer home.” 

The affair took almost exactly the turn Bud pre- 
dicted, although the old farmer, after discovering the 
colt, remained about a distressingly long time before 
starting for his barn. Meanwhile we sat mute as the 
rocks on which we were perched, although I did hear 
Bud snicker once. 

At length the warlike old mare was led slowly 
away, the little colt tottering after. 

We waited until Lovejoy and his animals were a 
hundred yards away, perhaps. Then, to use Bud’s 
phrase, we “down and cut sticks fer home.” By this 
time it had grown pitchy dark, and the birch-bark 
torches proved useful. 

When at length I reached Aunt Elvira’s door, I 


| found that she, in her anxiety, had sent Uncle Seth 


in the direction of the sucker brook, with a lantern, 
to tind me. He had been gone but a few minutes, 
Then, 
having first pledged my uncle and aunt to secrecy on 
Bud’s account, I recounted our adventure, greatly to 
Uncle Seth’s amusement. 

Aunt Elvira drove me down to the railway station, 
early on Saturday morning. We called at the 
Blanchards’ yard to say good-by. Bud came around 
to my side of the wagon. 

“?*Taint got out, yit,” he whispered up to me, on 
the sly. ‘We're all right so fer.” 

“Mum’s the word,’’: I whispered, as Aunt Elvira 
was turning the horse. 


I am bound to confess that my kind old friend, the 
doctor, paid but slight attention to my carefully 
prepared jlora. I had some difficulty to get him even 
to look at it. But he looked me over approvingly and 
marked my tanned face and my increase of weight 
and strength with professional elation. 

Early next week there was a rumor at the Con- 
servatory that “Will Sparks’? was back from the 
country with a complexion like molasses sweet-cake, 
and before night those irreverent girls had nick- 
named me “Will, the cowboy.” 

WILHELMINA SPARKS. 
JOY IN THE MORNING. 
Though dark the night and dreary, 
And eyes that watch are weary, 
The daylight cometh after, 
With songs and love and laughter, 


And down the mountains cold 
The sunlight pours its gold. 


-Rev. Dwight Williams. 
~~ 


For the Companion. 


HOLY WEEK IN PERU. 


In no other part of the world is the Roman Catholic 
religion so firmly established as the religion of the 
State, as itis in South America. From the Isthmus 
of Panama to Cape Horn, every country of the conti- 
nent recognizes the Catholic religion alone, and sup- 
ports its bishops and other clergy by direct contribu- 
tions from the revenue raised by taxation. 

In most of these countries, however, the exercise 
of other religions is permitted more or less. But 
Peru is not one of the countries where the law tol- 
erates other religions at all. In fact, it positively 
forbids the practice of any other religion than that of 
the State. Yet even there the laws are not rigorously 
enforced. 

There are so few persons of any other than the 
Roman Catholic faith in Peru that the laws would not, 
at the worst, carry any great hardship. Out of a 
population of nearly three million the number of 
Protestants is barely five thousand; and all the dis- 
senters from the State religion are only about one in 
a hundred of the population. 

Under such circumstances it may well be supposed 
that the observance of all the feasts and fasts of the 
church is very general, and that the transaction of 
business, the success of popular entertainments, and 
other matters of that sort, depend upon the church 
calendar far more than they do in most other coun- 
tries of the globe. This is the fact. How completely 
the church law can prevail in a community may 
hardly anywhere else be seen so fully illustrated as in 
the capital of a South American country during one 
of the special seasons of the church year. 

An excellent example is afforded by the observance 
of Holy Week in Lima and Callao, of which I have 
been an interested spectator. 

At noon on Thursday preceding Good Friday a 
stillness as of death creeps over the two cities. Rail- 
road trains move stealthily along without the sound 
of a whistle or the ringing of a bell. No carriages, 
carts nor beasts of burden are to be seen upon the 
streets. No loud talking nor turmoil is permitted, 
nor even playing upon musical instruments within 
the houses. The flags throughout the cities and out 
in the harbor are at half-mast, while the yards of the 
men-of-war are braced so as to form an inclined cross. 

At night, to heighten the solemn effect, Lima is but 
dimly lighted, and the long, dusky avenues and streets 
bring out in resplendent relief the blaze of radiance 
from the churches. The deserted houses are closed, 
and the people, dressed in mourning, form an endless 
procession moving in and out of the places of worship. 

During a residence in Lima I visited the churches 
on Holy Thursday night. In one of them, before us 
in the foreground, were fifteen or twenty monks in 
white cashmere robes, seated in a square. Some 
had open books before them; some were venerable, 
and others, not destitute of comeliness, appeared to 
enjoy the luxury of being seen as well as of seeing. 

By their side was a choir of singers, chanting to 
the accompaniment of a worn piano. Beyond and all 
about us the waves of light flowing from thousands 
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of wax candles wrapped the massive candles in 
wreaths of brightness, and flooded the high domes 
and arches with a glory almost equal to that of 
midday. 

All up the long flight of stairs within the chancel 
were lines of starry lights, winding in and out 


between innumerable bouquets of rare flowers. | 


THE 


Higher up, the radiance became dazzling in the | 


form of a large cross, and still higher flashes 
of splendor crowned the high altar, reflected and 


again reflected by the gold and silver ornamen- | 


tation until the whole looked like a quivering sea 
of sunshine. 

This effulgence brought into relief a startling 
picture. Within the chancel was set a long table, 
loaded with delicacies, and decorated with Peru- 
vian flags. Around it were seated thirteen life-size 


images representing the Saviour and His disciples | 


at the Last Supper. The figures were dressed in 
magnificent and richly embroidered robes, which 
were thrown over the back of the chairs for further 
display. 

Each of these images had a blazing star at the 
back of the head, except one; that one evidently 
represented Judas. 


We moved away from the chancel down the | 


broad aisles. At every step was a shrine, draped 
with white linen and lace, within which an image 
of the Virgin Mary, dressed in laces and silks 
loaded with embroidery, looked with eyes that 
could not see upon the devotees kneeling before 
her whispering their prayers. 

Then we gazed upon a figure of Christ bearing 
His cross, bowed with the weight of it into a 





fares. The flags in the harbor flew to the mast- 
heads, and the world was in commotion again, 
and ready for a renewal of gaiety. 

The spell was broken, and the people, held in 
check for more than forty hours, gave themselves 
up to reaction. 


| 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


It will be interesting to see how Prince Bismarck | 
will deal with this hostile Reichstag. It cannot 
obstruct the military policy of the Empire, which 
is inthe Emperor’s hands alone. But in many 
ways, if it chooses, it can thwart the Chancellor’s 
schemes. There is some ground for supposing 


| 


On Easter Sunday the theatres and bull-rings | that he will try to conciliate the Roman Catholic 





LIMA CATHEDRAL. 


were thrown open, and masquerade balls and all 
other forms of amusement attracted the pleasure- 
| loving inhabitants. 


{arta LovisA WETMORE. 


—+or— — 
For the Companion. 
LIKE EASTER LILIES. 
Tice thou qurhesrts, © Lord of Light! 


Like Easter lilies, let them be 
Sweet chalices of love to Thee! 


Emma C. DowD. 
——_ ++ 


EMPEROR AND PARLIAMENT. 





| Two very noteworthy and important events 
| took place in Germany in the month of February. 
| Early in the month the young Emperor William 
startled the world by issuing two ‘‘rescripts,’”’ or 
| published addresses, in regard to improving the 
| condition of the German laboring classes, and 
| especially the miners. 

On the 20th of the month the first balloting 
took place for the election of the new German 
Reichstag, or Parliament. The second balloting 
| occurred on the 2d of March. 
| The term of the Reichstag, which up to this 





kneeling posture, and dressed in a tunic of blue | time has been three years, was recently extended 
In Germany it requires a majority 


silk. A gilt chain, hanging from the neck, sup-| to five 7. 


ported what seemed to be a large tassel. Mothers | 
with their babes stepped before it, laid the tassel | 
on the hand of the image, crossed themselves 
with the sacred emblem, and then made the sign 
of the cross upon their little ones. 

On either side of the aisles, separated from them 
by open screen work, were many chapels, which 
were also brilliantly illuminated, and decorated 
with paintings, images, bouquets of flowers, gold 
fish and hundreds of gilded objects of which we 
could not perceive the significance. Among them 
were draperies, wrought with silver and gold, | 
hanging in graceful folds from altars and shrines, 
the whole having the appearance of a sumptuously 
ornamented bazaar. 

In each of the churches of Lima, on that Thurs- 
day night, lay an image of Jesus in death, with 
contorted features, the hands and feet stained red, | 
and the body arrayed in the most costly apparel 
of softly-tinted satin, delicately traced with em- 


of the voters of a district to elect a deputy, and 
this is the reason why it was necessary that a 
second balloting should take place in no less than 
one hundred and forty-one districts. 

The final result of the elections was a startling 
surprise to the Emperor and to his great Chan- 
cellor, Bismarck. The German parties which, in 
the last Reichstag, supported Bismarck’s policy 
lost deputies in every part of the Empire, while 
those who opposed it were chosen in largely in- 
creased numbers. 

The seats in the new Reichstag are divided as 
follows: The Centre party, consisting of Roman 
Catholic deputies, made a gain from ninety-nine 
to one hundred and twelve; the German Liberals 
increased from thirty-one to eighty ; the Socialists 
gained from eleven to thirty-seven. These are 
the three parties which opposed Bismarck in the 
last Reichstag. 

Of the three parties which sustained him, the 


centre, by giving up the laws now directed against | 
that church in Germany. | 
The Emperor, in his ‘‘rescripts,’’ directed his | 
Council of State to consider and prepare laws 
looking to bettering the condition of the laboring 
classes, and to propose them to the Reichstag. 
He also summoned a conference of the principal 
European industrial nations, to meet at Beriin on 
the 15th of March, and consider the condition of 
the European working classes generally. 
The sessions of this conference will doubtless be | 
interesting; but it is doubtful, considering the 
rivalries, military and commercial, between the 
various powers taking part in it, if its action 
will have any important or far-reaching results. 
But at a time when the labor question, in every 
country, is becoming more and more one of vital 
interest, the views expressed at such a conference 
must attract general attention. | 


———~+or—___—_——_ 


For the Companion. 
RESURRECTION. 


Through the length of the year the grave must take, 
*Tis the Easter earth that can only give; 
Then bury the meaner self, and wake 

To the life that the nobler self may live. 


Before the dawn of the Easter sun 
Hide deep in the mould the dearest sin, 
The unnoted lie or the wrong begun; 

Let the shadeless right once more begin. 
Bury the pride that has ays J 
The envy and hate of a blac 

Arise to the Christ-life purely fraught 
With love as white as the Easter flower. 
M. A. DE WOLFE Howe, Jr. 


from naught, 
ened hour; 


+o, = 


THE EASTER SEASON. 


The two great festivals of the year, Christmas 





and Easter, are natural, as well as ecclesiastical ; 
and while, in each case, the minds of young and | 
old are engrossed with the great events which all | 
Christendom celebrates, it is not improper to | 
think also of the change in the season which each | 


festival marks. | 


At Christmas-time our great and good friend, 
the Sun, after growing cold toward us for ma 
months, as if departing from our system, just as | 
he seems about to turn his back upon us for ever, 
pauses, relents, and looks smilingly toward us 
once more. As far back as history goes men | 
have taken this season for rest and good cheer, | 
using the fruits of the completed harvest to wel- 
come the promise of the next. 

Christmas is no ‘‘movable feast.” It grows | 
out of the nature of things. The changeless Sun 
suggests, invites, and sanctions it. 

Easter is still more obviously natural, for then | 
the Sun has recovered a large part of his power | 
to benefit us, and the fields are tinged with the | 
hues of spring. Winter is death; spring is res- | 
urrection. 

The word Easter speaks to us of the time when 
the ancient Germans styled their fancied goddess | 
of the spring Ostara, or Eostra, to whom the | 
month of April was dedicated. From her the 
month was called, as near as our letters will form 
the word, Easter-month. Her festival coincided 
very nearly with the Christian Easter, and finally 
was merged in it. | 

This lovely feast needs no effort of the imagi- 
nation to justify it. The grateful warmth, the 
brilliant sunshine, the singing of birds, the hum 
of insects, the emerald-green of the grass, the 








swelling buds, the opening flowers, the labors | 
of the farm and garden resumed, all that we see | 
and all that we hear attune the heart to joy. The 
time has never been when this glorious and univer- | 
sal resurrection of natural life has not brought | 
rapture to the long-suffering sons and daughters 

of men. All the records of our race attest it; all 

the organized religions have sanctioned it. 
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delight in a heat that is dry, and in a sky that 
is brilliant though burning. 

Thus, wherever mortals live and strive, spring 
is the season of gladness. 


@ 
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DEED AND WORD. 


“Tt isn’t what I want, but what I must have,” said 
pretty Annette, laughing. “You know, mamma, it’s 
absolutely necessary to wear a new hat, a new pair 
of gloves, a new something, on Easter Sunday.” 

“But you see, dear, I’m not well enough to go out 
and help you choose your something,” said mamma, 
wearily. “And I am afraid that even in a case of 
such necessity as this, you are hardly old enough to 
go shopping alone.” 

“Quite old enough and quite wise enough!” cried 
Annette, excitedly. “O mamma, there’s such a lovely 
suit at Burnham’s—light gray, with silvery ribbons, 
and such a knowing little hat! Oh, do trust me just 
this once, and you shall see what a good bargainer I 
can be!” 

Her mother was tired and ill; to her, lying day 
after day in her sick-room, the necessity of wearing 
new clothes at Easter seemed small indeed, but she 
reflected that a girl of sixteen might reasonably en- 
tertain different feelings. 

“Well, dear,” she said, “go try it on, and have it 
charged. If there are any alterations to be made, 
Mrs. Burnham must be responsible for them.” 

Annette danced away, light of foot and heart. She 
had been looking forward for weeks to her Easter 
Sunday. She meant to find in it a day of joy and 
gladness. 

“And who,” she thought, “could look spring-like 
in an old brown cashmere? I'll wear a bunch of 
daffodils at my belt.’’ 

The new suit proved to be exceedingly becoming, 
though it was not a perfect fit. 

“Tt must be taken in here,” said Mrs. Burnham, 
giving the waist a little pinch, ‘“‘and let out there. 
Oh yes, you can have it for Easter Sunday, though 
we may not be able to send it home until the last 
thing Saturday evening.” 

At nine o’clock on Saturday night it came, and 
Annette hurried to her room to try it on. Hateful 
and disappointing ceremony! It had not been altered 
at all, and she looked at herself in dismay. 

“TI shall be a perfect guy! Lena, has mamma gone 
to sleep?” 

“Oh yes, miss, she mustn’t be disturbed,” said the 
maid. “What is it, Miss Annette? Couldn’t I help 
you?” 

“O Lena, if you would! And mamma says you’re 
so clever with your fingers! Just see where they’ve 
pinned it here and here! Would you sew it for me?” 

Lena took the dress with a little sigh. She was 
good-nature itself, but her day had been a long and 
weary one. She pinned and sewed patiently, how- 
ever, while Annette devoted herself to “trying on,” 
and at a quarter of twelve the dress was done, ‘a 
perfect fit,”” Annette declared, ‘‘and a beauty!” 

Next morning she went happily to church, looking 


| like spring itself. “She grows prettier every day,” 


thought her mother, with a proud smile, as Annette 
came in at noon to tell her about the service. 

“And the minister said we must keep in mind to- 
day not only that Christ rose from the dead, but that 
we must rise into a new life of unselfishness and 
love,” said Annette, in conclusion. ‘Why, Lena, 
how you look! Haven’t you been to church?” 

“No, miss, I’ve had one of my bad headaches,” said 
Lena, quietly. 
| “What a pity!” said Annette, gathering up her 
delicate gloves, and reflecting that she would call for 
| her most intimate friend and go with her to after- 
noon service. “It doesn’t seem as if any one could 
be sick or sorry at Easter.” 


——_—__+or 


QUEEN OF THE WORLD. 


Fashion is the sovereign whose reign is universal. 
Gentlemen who have recently returned from exploring 
Africa tell us that they never found a tribe that did 
not yield obedience to this monarch’s decrees. Many 
millions of Africans wear no clothes, but all Africans 
endeavor to adorn themselves, and all in doing so 
follow the fashion. 

If Fashion so decrees, they blacken or redden or 
knock out their teeth, put rings through their noses, 
pull their ears out of shape by hanging a lump of 
gold to each of them, twist or pile up their hair into 
fantastic shapes, cover their bodies with tattooing, 
and hang hideous things round their necks. The 
chiefs follow the fashion in their modes of execution; 
in some regions, cutting off the heads of those who 


broidery. 





Conservatives fell off from eighty to sixty-six, 


Gentle Spring has a journey to perform every | offend them; in others, disembowelling them; in 
year that requires more than the three months | others, hanging them by the neck; in others, by the 





Men, women and children knelt around the 
exposed hands and feet, kissing them with earnest 
devotion. At a later hour, clouds of incense 
floating, amid the lights, from the swinging 
censers, softened their brightness with a haze of 
blue. 

In the great cathedral on the plaza—the cathe- 
dral which is Pizarro’s place of sepulture—only a 
few of the chapels were lighted, and’ the long, 
gloomy nave and aisles, with their labyrinth of 
columns and arches full of shadows, filled us with 
an almost superstitious awe. What a change it 
was to find ourselves on the street once again, 
amid the silence and pure air, with the heavens 
above us, a network of flashing beauty! 

During Good Friday the same ominous silence 
brooded over everything. The churches were open 
for service, and occasionally religious processions 
moved through the streets. The civil authorities 
worked in harmony with the ecclesiastical. 

On Saturday morning at nine o’clock “La 
Gloria’’ was celebrated. Suddenly the houses 
shook with the reverberation of cannon. Bands 
of music filled the streets with their loud tri- 
umphal strains. Fire-crackers hissed in every 
direction, accompanied by the explosion of rockets 
and pistol shots, and mules and horses, with carts 


| the National Liberals from one hundred and four 





and carriages, as by magic crowded the thorough- 


to thirty-nine, and the Imperialists from thirty- 
nine to twenty. 





Various smaller factions, the Alsatians, Poles, 
and so on, chose new deputies opposed to the 
Chancellor to the number of thirty-four. 

Excepting, therefore, nine seats not reported, 
which do not materially change the broad results, | 
the opponents of Bismarck and his policy in the | 
new Reichstag will number two hundred and | 
sixty-three, and his supporters, one hundred and | 
twenty-five to one hundred and thirty. The | 
opposition majority, therefore, will be not far | 
from one hundred and thirty. The government | 
majority in the last Reichstag was forty-nine. 

The most significant of these facts is the great 
increase of the strength of the Socialists, the 
party to which Bismarck is specially hostile, 
which he specially dreads, and which he has for 
years tried to suppress; the party, moreover, 
which the Emperor’s “rescripts’? were designed 
to checkmate. 

Not only have the Socialists gained twenty-six 
deputies, but their popular vote has increased, in 
three years, from three-quarters of a million to | 
more than a million and a third. In nine years | 
they have increased fourfold, notwithstanding the | 





allotted to her in the calendar. She has to move 


on from the equator to the pole, and climb every 


mountain in her pathway. At the present mo- 
ment, when we are at the opening of our spring, 
the beautiful season is over in Florida. Straw- 
berries and roses have passed, and the men in 
the sugar-fields do not doubt that summer has 
come. 

The spring is sweeping on northward, but Arc- 
tic navigators, wintering where General Greely 
and his men spent two years, are recording zero 
temperatures all this month. They found April 
very cold. Yet the snow-birds and the owls 
returned to them, sure signs of advancing spring, 
and, though during the whole month of May the 
mercury only once rose above the freezing point, 
and the ice about them was fifty-four inches thick, 
yet on the 2d of June the first flower bloomed, 





and two days later came flocks of ducks and 
geese. 

Even at the equator, though Spring comes in | 
such guise that strangers do not know her, still | 
the native heart is gladdened by her approach. | 
The rains diminish; the sky is clearer; the all- 
suffusing moisture is less oppressive. ‘‘We roast 
six months,” said Macaulay in Calcutta, ‘‘and 
then we stew six months.’’ After stewing for 


| repressive laws constantly directed against them. | half a year, the people of India find relief and 


eels. 

In India, at the present moment, great numbers of 
English ladies are engaged in teaching native schools. 
One of the first things they try to do is to induce the 
girls to come to school with less jewelry on their per- 
sons. Some of the girls make their appearance so 
covered with gold and silver ornaments that it is diffi- 
cult to avoid laughing at them. 

Lady Dufferin, wife of the late Viceroy, describes 
little girls eight or nine years of age as wearing 
bracelets on their wrists, arms and ankles, rings in 
their ears and noses, and “the whole head and ears 
hidden with gold ornaments.” One married lady 
whom she visited had jewelry wherever it was possi- 
ble to wear it, ‘‘a quantity hanging over her fore- 
head, enormous rings encircling and depending from 
her ears, a very big one in her nose, eight or nine fine 
necklaces, at least sixteen bracelets on her arms, and 
a large ornament on the back of each hand, to which 
chains or a ring for each finger were attached.” 

If the mothers set such an example, it is not sur- 
prising that the daughters follow it. Both are equally 
the obedient subjects of Queen Fashion. 

The English ladies in India, if they are blessed with 
tact and good sense, gradually reduce the amount of 
gold and silver carried about the persons of their 
pupils. Then what happens? Is the queen tyrant 
of the world shorn of her power? By no means. 
The little East Indians adopt the English fashions! 
Lady Dufferin’s attention was directed to a little girl 
at a school festival who was walking very lame. The 
girl proved to be wearing a pair of very tight shoes, 
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THE YOUTH’S 


English fashion, copied from the high-heeled shoes of | it to go among the official files—bore this memoran- | 
an English doll. As soon as a child receives a doll | dum in his own handwriting : | 
made in Paris as a reward for good behavior or dili-| ‘On this day Mrs. called upon me. She is the 
gence in study, she does all in her power to dress | wife of Major of the Regular Army. She wants 
herself in the same way. | her husband made a brigadier-general. She is a saucy | 

little woman, and I think she will torment me till I | 











“With education,” remarks Lady Dufferin, ‘comes 
a taste for English millinery; I could really groan | have to do it—A. L.” 
when princess frocks, marabout feathers and other It was not long before this ‘“‘saucy little woman’s” 
shabby finery are flaunted before me.” | husband was appointed a brigadier-general. | 

No civilization seems to have had much success in| Mr. Lincoln did not always disclose the reasons for | 
resisting the tyranny of fashion. Doubtless Lady | his acts, even to his Cabinet, and often carried out | 
Dufferin herself, though no longer young and the | his ideas regardless of the remonstrance of a Secre- | 
mother of grown-up sons, would wear at a London | tary. During a conversation between Mr. Lincoln 
dinner-party the unsuitable evening dress which | and Mr. Stanton about selecting brigadier-generals 
fashion prescribes, and probably more diamonds than | from the many applicants, the President finally said: 
her own excellent taste would sanction. | ‘Mr. Secretary, I concur in pretty much all you say. 

We ought not, therefore, to be so much surprised | The only point I make is that there has got to be 
to see pretty and good little girls at our primary and | something done that will be unquestionably in the 
grammar schools disfiguring themselves with brass | interest of the Dutch, and to that end I want Schim- 
bangles and gilt breastpins. All the world does | melpfennig appointed.” 
something of the kind. The only remedy is to set| ‘Mr. President,” replied the Secretary, “perhaps 
better fashions, and, above all, the fashion of not | this Schimmel What’s-his-name is not as highly rec- 
following a foolish fashion. | ommended as some other German officer.” 

“No matter about that,” said Lincoln. “His name 
will make up for any difference there may be, and [’ll 
take the risk of his coming out all right.” 

Then with a laugh he repeated the name, dwelling 
upon each syllable and accenting the last one, “Schim- | 
mel-pfen-nig must be appointed.” 






~@r — - —— 


INTENTIONAL EXAGGERATION. 


Rufus Choate, while addressing a jury, was a con- 
summate actor, intent on making “points” and pro- 
ducing a dramatic effect. He was extravagant in the 
use of language, not because the sound of his own ~+or- 
voice had excited him, but that he might dazzle, | THE RUNAWAY’S RETURN. | 
bewilder and impress the jury. | dp 

“It would be as difficult,” he once said, when com-| A Boston father whose son last autumn took it into | 
menting on certain testimony, “to find a grain of | his foolish head to run away from home, taught the 

Ss - . . . 
truth in that testimony as to find a drop of water | boy a lesson which is not likely to be soon forgotten. | 
spilled in the Desert of Sahara in the times of the | The lad had read a lot of sensational trash, and | 
Crusaders!” although he had a good home he was led away by | 
Extravagant, undoubtedly—but in the jury-room | What he read, and started off to “enjoy life.” 
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A trial caddie of May Queen Tea will demonstrate its | 
delightful character. See advertisement. [ Adv. | 
————— | 

* Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
tifrice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. Get the gen- | 


uine made by JouN I. Brown & Sons, Boston. [Adv. | 





PRACTICAL HINTS | 
To Builders. 


A LITTLE BOOK of 100 pages, | 
containing solid facts that every 
man contemplating BUILDING 
should know before letting his 


eas contracts. Short chapters on 
Improved Edition, 1890. | the kitchen, chimneys, cistern, 


foundation, brickwork, mortar, celiar, heating, venti- 
lation, the roof and many items of interest to builders. 
Mailed free on receipt of 10c. in postal stamps. Address 


NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING CO., 
516 East Twentieth St., New York City. 
te This advertisement appears every other week. 


THE DRESLYFT. 


[PATENTED] | 
| 


A Boon for Women. 


Solves Woman’s 
Greatest Difficulty. 
NO MORE 
The old way. MUDDY SKIRTS. Thenew way. 


The Dreslyft is an invention which will lift the 
dress gracefully, at every point equally, and hold it 
at any desired height, keeping it entirely out of mud 
and water, and can be attached to any dress in a few 
minutes. The dress can be raised or dropped in- 
stantly. It will pay for itself in a short time, by saving 
the wear and tear on the bottom of a dress. ey are 
made of Cotton, Worsted and Silk, in Black and Colors. 


PRICES: Cotton, 25c.; Worsted, 35c.; Silk, 50c. 
For sale by leading dealers everywhere, or sent by 
mail, postage pre-paid, on receipt of price. When you 
write give color desired. Please mention this paper. 
THE DRESLYFT CO., Portland, Me., 
DIMICK & AUSTIN, NEw ENGLAND AGENTs, 
109 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 





The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati, 

| O., whose Tomato Catsup has gained an inter- 

— | national reputation, put upalso Tomato Soup. 
| This is made of the pulp of specially selected 

| tomatoes, skillfully combined with other in- 





gredients of the best quality, the whole form- 
ing a perfectly seasoned, rich and wholesome 
dish, suited to either a simple luncheon or a 
most elaborate dinner. 
It needs to be heated only before Serving. 
Confident that a trial of this Tomato Soup will con- 
vince ladies and gentlemen of its excellence and 
superiority, a sample can will be sent free to any 
address on receipt of six cents in stamps, by ; 
THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHTO. 
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that sentence was remembered, no matter what else 
the jury had forgotten. 
In defending a bank cashier, charged with embez- 


His funds and his courage gave out together before 
he got further than New York, where he was robbed 


| in one place, ill-treated in another, and fell ill in a 


| third; so that by the time he had been absent from | 
zlement, Mr. Choate argued that his client had been | home for about ten days he sent a pathetic postal- | 


forced to do what he did by the order of the direc. | card to his family, begging for the money to come 


tors, and that therefore they alone were responsible. | h 


ome with. 
His father had already followed him to New York, 


One of the directors rose in the court-room and | put detectives on his track, and knew what was hap- 
| pening to him; but was leaving him to his own 


angrily denied the charge. 
“I beg the director,” said Choate, blandly, “to be 


seated, if he wishes to be treated with moderation in | 


a court of justice.’ 

Then snufling the air, while his dark eyes held those 
of the jurors fixed upon him, he screamed out: 

“TI tell you, gentlemen, my client was as helpless in 
the hands of these directors as an infant surrounded 
by ten thousand Bengal tigers!” 

One smiles at this rhetorical exaggeration, but in 


that court-room judge, bar, jury and spectators were | 


so appalled by the dramatic vehemence of the advo- 
cate that not a man thought of smiling. 

Choate’s wealth of diction enabled him to be ex- 
travagant in the use of words without exciting the 
sense of the ludicrous. There was a sonorousness in 
the extravagant sentences, and a rhythm also that 
delighted the ear, and so forced the idea into jurors’ 
minds that it drove out every other impression. 

The creditor of a blacksmith had seized, with un- 
necessary harshness, some iron a friend had lent him 
after he had failed and gone into bankruptcy. The 
creditor’s act came before a jury, to whom Mr. Choate 
thus described it: 








“He arrested the arm of industry as it fell toward | 


the anvil; he put out the breath of his bellows; he 
extinguished the fire upon his hearthstone. Like 
pirates in a gale at sea, his enemies swept everything 
by the board, leaving, gentlemen of the jury, not so 


much—not so much as a horseshoe to nail upon the | 


door-post to keep the witches off.” 


—__~@>—___—_—_——— 


ANOTHER “GRAND ARMY.” 


On the pension rolls of France are still borne the 
names of one hundred and twelve veterans of the 
“Grande Armée” of Napoleon I. Year by year this 
phalanx of veterans has been falling away, until 
only a few more than a hundred remain, and they 
are patriotically cared for by the French Republic. 

The “Grande Armée,” as distinctively known in 
history, was the army commanded by the first Napo- 
leon. Practically it hadits beginning about the year 





1800, and ended with the battle of Waterloo, which | 


was fought in 1815. 

The veterans of the ‘“‘“Grande Armée,” therefore, 
must correspond in age very closely with the age of 
our veterans of the Wap of 1812, of whom there are 
still some six hundred on the rolls of the pension- 
Office. 

What the age of the Grande Armée veteran must 
be is illustrated by the case of one who died lately. 
His name was Peter Jacob Lacusa; he was born in 
1792, and drafted into the Grande Armée in 1812. 

This veteran lacked as yet, therefore, but a little 
more than two years of being a century old. 

Our own Grand Army, the great fraternal organiza- 
tion of veterans of the Civil War which took the 
name of Napoleon’s famous corps, has as yet, as may 
be seen from the survival of the remnant of the older 
Grande Armée, a long life before it. 

If, seventy-five years after the final dissolution of 
the French Grande Armée, we find more than a hun- 
dred of its members surviving, the world may reason- 
ably expect to have still with it many more than a 
hundred of the larger Grand Army of this Republic 
in the year 1940—which will bear the same relation to 
1865 that 1890 does to 1815. 


er 


LINCOLN’S TRAITS. 


President Lincoln was indulgent to the weaknesses 
of human nature, and would listen patiently to the 
story of a soldier’s grievances, or to the persistent 
coaxing of an officer’s wife intent upon her husband’s 
promotion. 

General Fry tells an amusing little story which 
shows that Lincoln knew his weakness when assaulted 
by a pushing woman. Fry, having charge of the 
appointment branch of the Adjutant-General’s De. 
partment, was given by the President a bushel- 
basketful of applications for office in the army. The 
papers, on being overhauled, were found dotted with 
the President’s notes, comments and queries. One 
slip of paper—which General Fry handed back to 
Mr. Lincoln, with the remark that he did not expect 








devices in order that the lad might see to what his 
course would lead. Leaving a friend to see that the 
boy was watched and kept from actual harm, the 
father returned home, and when the son’s appeal 
came he simply wrote back: “Don’t you think you 
had better walk?” 

The poor prodigal was probably well-nigh heart- 
broken at such a response, which, indeed, it cost the 
father a good deal of resolution to make, but he set 
out to walk from New York to Boston. 

A man was employed by the father’s orders to 
come along with him. The son supposed that he was 
merely a tramp with whom he had fallen in and who 
chose to be kind to him. The runaway reached home 
safely, but a more changed boy it would not be easy 
to find. His father has never alluded to his adven- 
ture, and there is now a respect and confidence 
between them which is really charming to see. 


——- -+or-— 
“A TRANSLATOR.” 


English laborers in their use of titles are governed 
by etiquette, which is the strong law of custom. The 


shoemaker of the hamlet is addressed as ‘Maister’’ | 


Blank. Those below him in the social scale are called 
by their Christian names. The laborer addresses an 


inferior or an equal with “thou,” but never a superior. | 


The wife of a shoemaker who earns less money 
than a good shepherd is the social superior of the 
shepherd’s wife, and is addressed as “‘Mistress.’? The 
shepherd’s wife ranks the wife of the day-laborer, 
who holds herself above the wife of some one lower 
down than her husband. 

It is the occasion for a smile when we read on a 
negro boot-black’s sign the announcement that ‘‘Pro- 
fessor Blank shines for five cents ;’”’ but the boot-black 
is only following an old precedent in trying to give 
menial service the dignity of intellectual work. 

A hundred years ago in London, at the trial of a 


man for stealing shoes, a witness, being asked what | 


his business was, answered, “I am a translator.” 

“A what?” said the surprised judge, seeing that 
the man did not look like a person acquainted with 
the languages. “Do you mean that you are a transla- 
tor of languages?” 


“No, my lud, a translator of soles,” answered the | 


witness. 
“Of souls, do I understand you? 
that you are a clergyman?” 
“No, my lud, I’m a translator. 
shoes.” 
“You are a cobbler then?” 
“Yes, my lud,” answered the chapfallen witness, 
meekly. 


Do you mean 


I mend boots and 


+o 
HER PICTURE. 


The mistakes, in social conversation, of people who 
have money, and apparently nothing else, may be 
counted by the hundred, if report speak truly. Lack 
of culture can never render a person ridiculous, un- 
less he is, at the same time, boastful and assuming, 
and there are, unfortunately, a sufficient number of 
such pretenders to point many a joke. 


A very ignorant and wealthy woman, who was | 


fond of talking about her “art gallery,” one day met, 
at the house of an acquaintance, a lady who had not 
called on her, although they lived in the same town. 

“Come and see me, do!” said Mrs. , the patron 
of art, as the other lady was taking her leave. 

— you very much,” was the non-committal 
reply. 

“We've got a new picture, too. 
tempt you to come, if I can’t.” 

“T should be very glad indeed to see it.” 

“Such a lovely picture! 
I could look at it all day long!” 





That ought to 


“What is the subject of your picture, Mrs. B——?”’ | 


inquired the hostess. 
“Jupiter and Ten,” returned she, with assurance. 
Then some one remembered that the name, “Jupiter 
and Io,’”’ was probably printed upon the engraving. 


a 
AMERICAN NATURALISTS, 


An English tourist has remarked that Americans 
combine an intelligent study of nature with their 
pursuit of out-of-door sports. He might have found 
evidence of the fact in American literature as well. 


A marked characteristic about American gentle- 
men partial to field-sports is their love of natural 
history; and it has often struck me that the majority 
of them use shooting more as a means to accomplish 
the object of gaining information regarding the hab- 
its of the wild animals they pursue than to secure 
the game. 

Americans, as a rule, are very good shots; but their 
field accomplishments, as I have stated, do not end 
here, for being persevering, acute and observant, 
they can find game more rapidly than any who are 
less familiar with the special characteristics of the 
birds or quadrupeds they are in pursuit of. 


Sometimes it seems to me | 


DESIRABLE AND TIMELY BOOKS, 


EGGs. Facts anp Fancies ABOUT THEM. Com- 
x by Anna Barrows. 16mo, $1.00; gilt edges, $1.25. 
he egg: its chemistry, its uses, its literature, its ro- | 
mance. It has a thoroughly practical as well as an 
| esthetic side, and will be found especially interesting | 
in this Lenten and Easter season. 
SEVEN EASTER LILIES. By ELM. Baker. 
12mo, $1.25. A story for girls, pure, sweet and full of en- 
couragement and calculated to exert a strong influence 


for > 
| CHRISTMAS EVE AND EASTER DAY 
AND OTHER PoEMs. By Ropert BRownina. Edited by 
Heloise E. Lag & Preface by W. J. Rolfe. 16mo, 
| cloth, 75 cents ; white, gilt edges, $1.00. 
| find a pleasanter path to the heart of Browning’s 
| poetry than an Easter reading of his glorious Easter 
| trium eon. 

S TO ENDEAVOR. Short selections from 
standard authors, er for public and private use. 
With an introduction by Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., 
President of the United Society of Christian Endeavor. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents; gilt edges, $1.00. The sudden and 
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worth a fortune to my children,” Mrs. Selmser said. 

So it was and almost ae But, probably, the 

best things it did were just those any other Bible 

would have done—in driving away ee in- 
t. 


spiring heart-bravery and a forgiving spir 
A NEW DE yor t By 
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PARTURE GIRLS. 
MARGARET SIDNEY. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. The heroines 
of this charming story had a sharp battle at first, but 
they were equal to it. Their pluck and ingenuity will | 
| furnish encouragement to countless other struggling 
and ambitious girls. “Every youn girl, whether ob igec 
to support herself or not, should read this book. It 
opens up a new field for women.”—Transcript. 

THE ADVENTURES OF DAVID VANE 
AND David CRANE. By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 12mo, $1.00. 
A country home; farm life with its work, its fun, its 
— as boys see it, and the glamour also of city 

ife as a country lad sees it. “The boys and the farm 
| and the pecmre are all as natural as life, while the story 

a tingly interesting as a boy need wish.”—Paper 

orld. 

AROUND THE WORLD STORIES. By 
OLIVE RISLEY SEWARD. 12mo, $1.25. The stories relate 
to Sec. Seward’s famous tour of the world. “Children 
will read every page of this handsome volume ‘for the 
sake of the story,’ at the same time learning many 
things hey ought to know.”—Sunday Times. 

THE LITTLE RED SHOP. By Margaret 
SIDNEY. 12mo, $1.00. Shows how honesty, perseverance 
| and pluck are sure to win. It is so bright and natural 

that it wiil fascinate even the grown-ups. “The boys 
and girls will go into raptures over it without a doubt.” 

—Zion’s Herald. 

SWEETBRIER 


«By Mrs, M. E. W. SHERWOOD. 
12mo, $1.25. The New York Critic says of it, “Mrs. Sher 
we as written a complete social code for young 
ladies in the form of an entertaining story.” 
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Unexcelled in Power and 
Singing Quality of Tone. 


If not for sale by your 
local dealer, address 
The JOHN CHURCH CoO., CINCINNATI, 0. 
‘From Andante to Allegro,” a beautifully illus- 
trated pamphlet, will be mailed to anyone who will 
mention where this advertisement was seen and 
enclose two cents in stamps, 





| swetiated, only Moonta of onder tesentet ee ee 
_D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
Roses, 
Shrubs, 4 
Crape’ Vines, 
Rarest new. Choicest old. 
Send ten cents for our illustrated catalogue 
| good for ten cents in seeds, ete. Or send 
| for our 32 page abridged catalogue and 
36 years. 24 greenhouses. 700 acres. 
| THE SfORRS & HARRISON CO.,0Painesville, Ohio- | 


At the Bookstores, or sent, post-paid, by the Publishers, 
2 ere A Plants, 
Trees, 
Small Fruits. 
etc. 
of about 150 pages, containing a certificate 
price-list free. 








Ruddy, rosy, happy lad! Only 
by breathing PURE AIR are 
such flesh-tints secured. Every 
home and every school may 
have Pure Air in abundance, 
without danger from the deadly 
draught. Science has _ con- 
quered circumstance. The Sher- 
man “King” Vaporizer will 
keep fresh and vitalized any 
room, house, school or hall. It 
has no rival as a promoter of 
health, happiness, and good 
cheer. 

A Vaporizer for the bedroom costs but $3.50. A larger one 
for the home, $5. The largest, for office or schoolroom, $8. Each 
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Vaporizer sold will run two months without attention, and it 
‘costs but from 2 to 4 cents a month for recharging. 

Illustrated circular, with testimonials, free. 
SHERMAN “KING” VAPORIZER CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 










































































































































































































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





APRIL 3, 1890. 








APRIL. 
Th. 3. Royal Charter of Maine signed, 1639. 


Fr. 4. General Washington leaves Cambridge, 1776. 
Sa. 5. hontas married to John Rolfe, 1614. 
Su. 6. Washington declared President, 1789. 

Mo. 7. Island No. Ten surrendered, 1862. 

Tu. 8. Christian IX., King of Denmark, born, 1818. 
We. 9. Treaty with the U. S. ratified by George Ill., 1784. | 





For the Companion. 
TIRED. 


We are so tired, my heart and I, 

Sweet is the swell of the poet’s sigh ; 
Sweet is the ring of the minor chords; 
Sweet is the chime of the measured words. 
But, oh! when life is so hard and dull, 

We miss the joy of the beautiful, 

And echo it back like a bitter cry— 

“We are so tired, my heart and I. 


Tired of sowing the barren grains, 

Tired of taking the useless pains 

Of the futile faith, the unheeded word, 

And the weary sickness of hope deferred ; 
While the counted sands drop fast away, 
Through the feverish night and the restless day, 
And the reeds we lean on break, one by one, 
And the sad, ungranted prayers go on. 


The winds sweep over the cowering plain, 
Through the creeping mist sobs the ceaseless rain ; 
The chill and heaviness all around, 

Like a chain the aching temples bound ; 

Dream, fancy, sacrifice—what is it all? 

Climbing, struggling, slip and fall, 

Over the sea hangs the dull gray sky :— 

We are so tired, my heart and I. 


Break through the clouds, O Easter light! 
Wake up, brave sense of truth and right; 

Lay on the shrine of our risen Lord 

The useless talent, the broken sword ; 

Lay there doubts, agrtete, and wants and cares, 
And the erring dar’ ings of many prayers ; 
From the cross on earth to the crown on high, 
Let us look together, my heart and I. 


NEWELL LovEJOY. 


a> 
+o 





For the Companion. 
SURELY A MESSAGE. 


Those who look forward, year after year, to a 
beautiful Easter service in some home-like church, 
perfumed by flowers and flooded with music, can 
perhaps scarcely realize that there are those, liv- 
ing not so very far away, to whom the beautiful 
festival has absolutely no meaning. 

Mrs. True was one of these people, a dear old 
lady, whose face had been wrinkled by sorrow, 
her hands hardened with toil, but her heart was 
sweet with the honey of a belief in heaven and 
of love toward men. She and her husband lived 
in a stony little New England town, six miles 
from church and post-office, and did their best to 
wring a living from the unwilling soil. 

Nothing ever happened in that town, except 
that an occasional traveller drove through on his 
way to a mountain resort beyond, but Mrs. True 
and her husband had no idea of being discon- 
tented. To their minds life was meant to be slug- 
gish and uneventful; they had no experience of a 


the hot tears burning his eyes. 
finished, his wife said, softly : 


| in’, Hezekiah. d and 
| with them that’s gone, but we’d forgot Who it is coal-scuttle in his hand. 


| that takes care of ‘em.”’ 


ently. 


| through opaque glass, something that an inventor | gathered in his eyes, as he added, “He was a great, 


ili i friend of the Bishop’s how he accounted for the hold | 
| taing ot the snett end comtuting works, ant | which Dr. Fraser, ~ Ach then, had taken of the dio-| skin off one cheek; one stake grazed his back and 


When he had | 


| cese. 


The jagged end of a branch ripped a portion of 


| tore his shirt, and the other was but a few inches 
“The great point about Fraser,” answered the | from his chin. A cold sweat followed his realization 


s ‘ i “sj i i doing, and | of his narrow escape. 
“I guess we’d forgotten some things this morn- friend, “‘is, that if he sees anything needs doing, } scape 


| he can do it, he does it.” Just then the door of the | 


friend, ‘is an example of what I mean.” 


‘It was a message,”’ said her husband, rever- 


“I guess we won’t worry, Nancy.” 


loved and trusted by the working classes. When he | 
died Lancashire felt a personal sorrow, and Man.- | 
chester mourned with the mourning of a personal 
bereavement. 

A twelvemonth later a stranger on a street-car 
asked a workman sitting by, if he knew where Bishop | 
Fraser had lived. 

The common phrase, “It is in the air,” simply! ‘Dol 9 bl ge Se mee. mt... aunt Se a 

inki stranger here. Ay, ever in Manchester knew 
niene Raheny sen ae OERing aon ~” hope where the Bishop lived. ‘That's the house,” said he, 
subject, and that some of them foresee vaguely, 88/| 9. the car passed by Bishop’s Court, and the tears 


—~@o-—__—_ 
INVENTING THE PHONOGRAPH. 


may yet make a fact. Steam navigation was “in the | g00d man.” 
air” thirty years before Fulton launched his steam- 
boat upon the Hudson. Twenty-six years before 
that launch the grandfather of Darwin published his 
“Botanic Garden,” which contained this prophecy : 


ee 


For the Companion. 
THE DUAL JUDGMENT. 


Let the wise world judge who its heroes be, 
“Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam ! afar The good it can compass, the grace it can see; 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car. There are holy deeds and grand thoughts unhailed, 
Mr. Lathrop, in his “Talks with Edison,” published | A$ from vision of Time artis rich gems are velled ; 
in Harper’s for February, quotes several references, | Life’s stern duties more than its sweet day dreams are. 


made long before the invention of the phonograph, The world will know worth in that distant day 

to the possibility of an instrument recording sounds. ae Dewy ont Se Cfo cae : 
When the daguerreotype appeared, Ralph Waldo | We touched them—each turned from his art aside ; 
Emerson wrote to a friend, “We make the sun paint pty pte Le Fy die hb eswte 
our portraits now; by and by we shall organize the . passe ° 
echoes as we now organize the shadows.” “Chant we the peeans of sweet songs unsung ; 

The daguerreotype also my yoy to Lieutenant | Laud we the deeds left, for right’s sake, undone; 
Maury this wish, expressed in a letter in 1844: ‘What Some failures are triumphs, when motives are weighed, 
a pity it is that Daguerre, instead of photogra- — pereny te ap aes that —— — 3 aed 

- ~ ’ A ‘ommon their fates were, and unknown they died,— 
phy — through a trumpet at piece ofp a god Yet each was a martyr, with hopes crucified.” 
speakin u ! : 

etter last 








stead of saying, ‘I wrote you a onday,’ Epita K. PERRY. 
the phrase would have been, ‘I spoke you a ream.’”’ ae 
Jean — the poet, published fifteen years ago 
a fairy tale, in which she described an imaginary THE BOW ANCHOR. 
contrivance which she called the ‘“‘acoustigraph,” de- 5 ; 
signed to record and reproduce music. Captain John Dulliver, who sailed a whaling vessel | 
‘om Hood, in his Comic ry of 1839, e out of New Bedford for a great many seasons, accu- | 
cone hg Egy Te a oe bang y A. mulated a fund of experiences which stood him in | 
been discovered for copying invisible ions, who | good use for anecdotes through all the years after his | 
eee - oe — Nie e or Daguerre, - retirement; but perhaps the best of Captain Dulli. | 
erschel, or Fox Talbot, may find out some sort| ,..» dite : aa) 
of Boswellish writing-paper to repeat whatever it ver’s stories, the one of which the recital always | 
hears?” caused the most amusement, was one relating to an 
phonograph had ever been seen by Edison. The idea 
of the phonograph germinated in his mind, and, after 
ears of culture, developed into the greatest of his 


nventions. It grew out of a rough automatic re- 
corder, invented by Edison to serve a temporary pur- 


| captain and his wife were sitting at a friend’s table | 
at supper one evening. The captain helped himself 
pretty liberally from a plate of cheese. 


“There, there,” said Mrs. Dulliver, ‘‘you’re goin’ 
Powhile working as a telegraph operator—reading by an’ eatin’ a lot more 0’ that cheese! You’d better 
sound—in Indianapolis, he found that he was unable “— gay ot th tai ith in, “I 
to keep up with the operator in Cincinnati, one of | nese tee ke all right this time” aan, WHA S grim, 
the quickest despatchers in the business. The neces- | 8 “Wal, eat it \ehn eat it! It’s me that has to 
sity of ‘‘taking” what that operator sent made Edison suffer aon ," ’ ! 

an inventor. | eect . topo? 

He arranged the old Morse registers in such a way ad eo ee — bel ag yen aan. f 
that by running a strip of paper through them the | the Powe gpd pes yg Me —— asin 
dots and dashes were recorded on the first instru- | “";; e see.” said * still grinnin “my wife she’s 
ment as fast as the Cincinnati operator despatched | a¢,ai4 I'll throw out the bow onehar agin. It wa’n’t 
them, and were —— to 9 heh at _ other | more’n a month or six weeks ago that we was down 
i i » - The wo | > lg es Am 
would come on one instrument at the rate of forty a| t? Boston to "Lizy Jane’s, visitin’, an’ they had jist 
minute, while Edison would grind them out of the | about the same kind o’ cheese on the table at you’ve 
other at the rate of twenty-five—a number he could | £9 ~?—- = - little on't. Oh, nt needn’t look, 
readily write out on “the manifold.”’ “Wal that ~ reg , = ies in end ¥ 

By this rude automatic recorder Edison was led to! g,.amed I was yd in the brig Priscilla, same’s I 
invent the phonograph. He had worked out an in- | dtobe. S 9 if Ee H 
strument which would repeat a message any number | — tobe. Seems s , We was COMmn Up past eatteras. 
of times and at any rate of speed. While experi- Twas my watch, an’ all to once there come on one o 











He felt like a caged rat, and could hardly wriggle 


We was willin’ to say it’s well| room opened and the Bishop appeared carrying a | free of the stakes. The inward-inclining wall made 

“That,” whispered the | escape impossible, without help from above. But his 
| syce had heard the report of the gun and came to the 
This hard-working, unconventional Bishop, in| rescue, and by means of the pony’s reins and stirrup- 
whom there was no aloofness of officialism, was | leathers, soon extricated the prisoner. 


————_—__—4@>—_—__—_ 
DOLL FIRE-CRACKERS. 


All American boys and girls know what fire-crack- 
ers are, but few have ever seen them made in the 
shape of a doll. The people of Mexico use that kind, 
but not on the Fourth of July. That day is nothing 
to them, nor do they use this style of fireworks at 
any other time except the Saturday before Easter. 
During Lent these queer-looking things are made 
each in the shape of a person, with heads, arms and 
feet, and each with a fuse inside. 


These effigies, little and big, are all alike ugly in 
the face, and are all named Judas. On the day before 
Easter Sunday the balconies that run around the open 
court, or patio, which is inside of every Mexican 
house, are adorned with a string of limp-looking 
Judases hung by the neck. Everywhere on the street 
they dangle from the iron railings of the window 
balconies, and even in front of the churches. 

They hang forlornly behind the carts as they rattle 
by, and even depend from the ears and noses of the 
donkeys that draw the carts. They are loosely 
dressed, and of all sizes, from the length of a finger 
to the height of the ten-foot giant that hangs from 
| sos beam of the great scaffold in the open square of 
the city. 

What does it all mean? On this day the people 
commemorate the infamous end of the wretched 
Judas, who betrayed our Lord for a paltry sum of 
money. They think it is fine fun, only instead of 
banging all day, as boys in the United States do, they 
fire off all the Judases at the same moment. 

Hark! It is ten o’clock in the morning, and the 
great silver-toned bells of the cathedral fill the crystal 


| air, and tell men and boys that the moment has come 


for the execution. hen a tearing, splitting and 
anging, and a few minutes after pieces of Judas and 
of his clothes can be picked up by the barrelful all 
over the city. There is only left enough of him 
dangling in the noose on the square—his ugly head 
jerked to one side—to tell where he was hung. 
‘he miserable Judas is thoroughly exploded; but 
how about the sin for which his memory is odious? 


| Do those who enjoy tearing his figure into a thousand 
Not one of these fanciful preshadowings of the | incident that happened after he left off whaling. The | bits hate his treachery the more? I do not know 


that they do. Asa people, they are not famous for 
faithfulness, though they have exploded Judas every 
Easter for hundreds of years. It seems to be to them 
merely a lively game, and conscience is dulled rather 
than quickened by a familiar burlesque of evil things. 





AMUSED. 


Four wide-awake shop-girls boarded a Chicago 
street-car the other day, according to a Times re- 
porter, and took seats in a row near the rear door. 
The conductor, a phlegmatic Swede, was busy taking 
fares at the opposite end of the car, and the young 
women at once proceeded to get their own fares 
ready. 





| Every one of the girls produced five pennies. 

“Say, girls!’ exclaimed one, as she saw the twenty 
coppers, “it’s mean of us to give him all these pen- 
nies. It’s an awful bother to him. The company 
won’t take them from him. My brother used to be a 
| conductor, and he told me about it.” 





- +A 
menting with the telephone, this idea occurred to | the wust squalls I ever see in them parts. The wind | 


“Yes, it’s too bad,” said another of the four, and 


| blew like the nation, an’ the vessel was nigh on her | she began to fumble in her pocket for a nickel. 


it the indentations on paper could be made to | Oe cerwe but one thing to do. Seem’s if the 
give forth again the click of the instrument, why | & ~~ 


“You girls haven’t got.a bit of nerve,’ spoke u 
| the girl at theend. “Here, give me the pennies. I'll 


and similarly reproduced?” 

He rigged up an instrument, and pulled a strip of | 
aper through it, at the same time shouting, “Hal- | 
oo!” A friend then pulled the paper through again, | 

while Edison listened, and heard a distinct sound, | 
which a strong imagination might have translated 


into the original ‘“‘Halloo!”’ | 





different outlook, a wider horizon. 

This year, however, had been a bitter one, for 
little Tom had died. He was their grandson, left 
in their care by his dying mother, and his merry 
young voice and childish beauty had brought 
floods of sunshine into their lives. Since he left 
them the old people had become terribly changed ; 
their eyes were bent on the earth, their faces 
scarred deep with lines of grief. 

“Come, father,’’ said Mrs. True one morning, 
as he sat by the fire after breakfast, ‘“‘spruce up, 
an’ cut a little wood. 
it this mornin’, but you'll feel better if you stir 
round.” 

‘I don’t feel as if I wanted to stir no more,”’ 
said the old farmer, sadly. ‘I guess I’ve about 
got to the end o’ my rope, Nancy.” 

‘No, you aint!’’ said Nancy, cheerfully, though 
the tears fell fast over her cheeks. ‘It aint old 
age yet, Hezekiah; it’s just little Tom.” 

‘Well, it és little Tom,’’ said her husband, dog- 
gedly. ‘I’d like to know where he is, an’ what 
he’s doin’. I never felt so about any of the others 
that’s gone before, but little Tom’s different. He 
was 80 little, Nancy.”’ 

“But I suppose there’s them that’ll take care 
of him wherever he is,’”’ said Nancy. She had 
given up her dish-washing, and sat down to cry. 
“Don’t you b’lieve in the promises, Hezekiah ?’’ 

“Oh yes, I b’lieve in the promises, but I want 
some word about my little Tom,—some word all 
for me!” 

A neighbor’s wagon rumbled up to the gate, 
and a large white envelope was laid on the letter- 
box, placed there for the daily mail. Letters 
were unusual visitors in this poor little home, and 
Mrs. True hurried out, with eager interest, to 
examine the treasure. She came back to the 
house, in a flutter of excitement. 

‘Hezekiah, look!’’ she cried. ‘It’s a picture— 
and verses—all tied with white ribbon, an’ it’s 
about the resurrection! Read it! Here’s your 
glasses. Read it out loud!” 

Nothing but an Easter card, sent by a thought- 
ful woman who, the summer before, had been 
given a glass of milk at this lonely house, and 
had thus, at Christmas and the spring festival, 
shown her remembrance of the solitary pair! 
The old farmer read the verses aloud, his voice 


I do’ know’s I shall need | 


His friend wagered a barrel of apples that he could | 
not make the thing go. Edison made a drawing of a | 
model, took it to an instrument-maker, and told him | 
| it was a talking-machine. The man grinned, think- | 
| ing it a joke, but soon had the model ready. Edison | 
| arrange some tin-foil on it, and spoke into the | 
machine—the maker looking on incredulously; but | 
when Edison arranged the machine for transmission, 


and both men heard a distinct sound, the doubting | bow anchor didn’t set up a scream that riz over the 


| instrument-maker nearly fell down from the shock, 
| so frightened was he. Edison himself was a little 
scared, but he was giad to get the barrel of apples | 

from his sceptical friend. This was Edison’s first 
practical experiment on the phonograph. 


—~>—__—_—___ 
AN UNCONVENTIONAL BISHOP. 


Dr. Fraser, who for fifteen years administered the 
great diocese of Manchester, so illustrated in his life 
the Christian charity which holds religion to be 
deeper than religious differences, that Dissenters, 
Churchmen, Roman Catholics and Jews united in 





roominess, and interested in all Christians and in | 
every good work, he could not so narrow his mind | 
and heart as to give up to party what was meant for 
mankind. 


The daughter of a poor, obscure Methodist minister 
wrote to the Bishop that her father, who was mor- 
tally ill, had one wish, that he might see the Bishop 
and Mrs. Fraser before he died. The Bishop was 
avery busy man—his diocese being the next in size 
to the largest in England—and the sick minister 
lived some distance from Manchester; but he and 
Mrs. Fraser at once went down to that death-bed. 
He knelt by the old man’s side, kissed his brow with 
the kiss of peace, and breathed into his ear words of 
faith and hope. 

When the Bishop rose, the dying man, with lifted 
hands and streaming eyes, exclaimed, ‘Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace!” 

The Bishop enjoyed a chat with -_- he casually 
met. Once while travelling by rail from London to 
Manchester, he entered into conversation with a 
young man, a stranger, and kept it up till the train 
rolled into the Manchester station. Then, instead of | 
the usual ‘‘Good-afternoon, sir,” the Bishop asked | 
the young man which way he was going. On learn- | 
ing that his home lay not far from the Episcopal 
residence, the Bishop insisted upon the stranger tak- 
ing a seat in his brougham. | 

The young man, who knew that it was the Bishop | 
of Manchester who had invited him, naturally hesi- | 
tated to avail himself of the offer. Bishop Fraser 
settled the matter by grasping the young man’s port- | 
manteau and handing it up to his coachman. The 
young man was a Dissenter, and a Lord Bishop’s 
attention was rather startling to him. 

The men of Manchester know what work means, 
and when they saw Bishop Fraser always ready for 
| every call of duty, working hard and never weary, | 

they took him to their hearts. He had been but'a| 
| few months in Manchester, when an Archdeacon, | 

stopping at the Episcopal residence, asked an old | 

















im: 


rithi ’ i see that he gets them.” 
could not the vibrations of a diaphragm be recorded | ™4te was the only man within reach, an’ I sings out | E 


The pennies were ar. to her, and she awaited the 
1 


“Mr. Coffin,’ says I, ‘heave that bow anchor over- | conductor’s approach. 
, 


board! 


All this time a thin-faced, black-eyed little woman 


“So the mate he ketches hold o’ the anchor, an’ he | W!0 sat opposite had been listening to the dialogue 
pulls an’ tugs, an’ he can’t start it. An’ all the time | With evident ee. It was very certain that she 


the storm grows. 
“* Mister Coffin,’ says I, gittin’ desperate, ‘ove 
with that anchor now, an’ mighty quick!’ 


“But he can’t a ‘er. The wind howls an’ the 


ship careens. Then I goes for’ard, an’ says I: 
‘Stan’ aside, yer lubber, an’ let me heave tha 

bow anchor over myself, or we’ll go to the bottom!’ 
“An’ with that 


ship’s side she went. An’ as I’m a livin’ man, if tha 


whole roar o’ the tempest, an’ it yelled: 


put both arms ’round the big 
anchor, an’ I give a terrible tug an’ lift, an’ over the 


had no sympathy for the conductor, and when the 
r pang pieces were poured into his hand she snickered 
aloud. 

The next moment she drew her face together and 
paid her own fare. She gave the conductor a quarter, 
t | and he dumped the twenty coppers into her lap and 

passed on. 


——__—_4@)>— 





t CUPBOARD CRABB, 


An Anglo-Indian officer, of the Bengal artillery, 


“‘John Dulliver, John Dulliver, oh, what be you | relates an anecdote of one of those soldiers who in 


a-doin’!’ 


“An’ I woke up, an’ if there wa’n’t Maria on the 


military phrase are known as malingerers, but whom 


floor, screamin’ an’ takin’ on! I’d took her fer the common people would call shirks. 


anchor, an’ heaved her overboard, sure enough.” 


A gunner, named Ichabod Crabb, went to see the 


Mrs. Dulliver’s was the only face in the room that | hospital authorities on the subject of a strange 


remained without a smile throughout this recital. 
“Yes,” said she, “you throwed me out onto th 


floor as if I wa’n’t no more’n so much old junk. An’ 


affection of the back, which compelled him to walk 
e | somewhat in the shape of a capital C. 
“Taint in no great pain,” he said, “’cept when I 


there you go, eatin’ that cheese as if nothin’ hadn’t | tries to stand herect, an’ then my back seems to break 


happened!” 
————_+or—___—__ 


INTO A PIT. 


Among the natives of India deer, wild hogs and 
speaking of him as the “Bishop of All Denomina- | tigers are secured by pitfalls, traps and other snares. | high cupboard in the wall, to reach which the patient 
tions.’”” He was himself a devoted son of the Estab-! The pitfall is a deep, well-like pit, broader at the would have to stand erect. 

lished Church, but being gifted with intellectual | bottom than at the top, and is placed in a path fre- 


quented by animals. A single stake, and sometime 
two stakes, with the protruding points hardened b 


fire, are planted upright in the bottom of the pit, 


that the falling animal may be impaled thereon. 


clean in two. I couldn’t stand up, not if my life 
depended on it.” 
As there was heavy gun drill going on at this time, 
Dr. Tritton formed his own opinion of the case, and 
determined to let the man work out his own cure. 
He ordered Crabb’s breakfast to be placed on a 


At dinner time, the cook reported Crabb’s break- 
fast to be untouched. “Put his dinner in the same 
s | place,’ commanded Dr. Tritton; and the treatment 
, | Was continued throughout the day. 

y The next morning when the doctor called to see his 
patient, he found that his prescription had been effica- 
cious. Crabb had eaten his supper and breakfast, 


‘ and declared himself fit for duty. 

Over pon gen small branches are cunningly | «Cupboard Crabb,” as he was afterwards called, 
woven, and the surrounding area is strewed with @| confessed that he had tried to deceive the “old doc. 
loose layer of leaves, so that there may be the appear- | tor.» but had found himself beaten 
ance of a jungle path. These pits are dangerous, : . 
and sometimes a cow or even a man falls a victim. 


Mr. Inglis describes, in “Tent Life in Tigerland,” his 
first introduction to one of these dangerous holes. “UNREAD.” 
One morning he went out with his pony and gun, ay 2 


and accompanied by his syce. He halted the pony i 
near the edge of a jungle, and having seen sorenet . ey ago penned rn ganent ae se Sag 
pea-fowl among some growing barley, he told the tion t hat they can never show too much dignity o 
syce to lead the horse along the skirt of the forest, | bearing toward their creditors. Mr. Timothy Payill, 
pam had b pened poaprendicpaay “omaiateniey be we hey pea- | who had neglected for some two and a half years to 
S § y were disturbed. a . 7 i 
After he had shot several birds, he saw a spotted meet a debt owed to his tailor, one day received the 
Sos, ee by — hinds and fawns. He | following letter from that offended tradesman: 
ollowed on the trail and was soon deep in the forest, TimoTHy PAYILL, Es@—Sir: I am convinced 
- - - ] AYILL, Esq.—Sir: A 
ae 7 ~ of Ay. Syce. A ® | from my experience with you, that you are a villain 
Bite tie aaa po led hin ao ‘He st Jed et | and a swindler, one whom it would be base flattery 
his feet foo aa FP I ¢ settied bi e struggled to | to call an unprincipled sharper. If you cannot other- 
She deesee — sod” loud! agreed hi but | Wise get it through your rascally head that you must 
76 Sportsman “coo-eed’" loudly to his syce, but | pay my bill, I shall take occasion to have you arrested 
etting no answer, he disembowelled the deer, cut pe obtaining goods under false pretences. You 
own a sapling, tied his handkerchief to it, stuck it in scoundrel! Disrespectfully yours P i 
the ground beside his quarry, shouldered his gun and . Pp yy PETER NEATFIT 
set off in quest of man and pony. My. Pavi ieee : 
While walking in a jungle path, he suddenly felt| Mr. Payill responded at once as follows : 
the ground receding from his feet; his body was| Mr. PETER NEATFIT.—Dear Sir: The perfectly 
thrown forward; his gun, jerked out of his grasp, | abusive epithets applied to me, with which your letter 
fell in front and exploded as it fell. Instinctively he is filled from beginning to end, compels me to return 





grasped the situation, and in fear lest there might be | it to you unread. Yours, TIMOTHY PAYILL. 
a pointed stake in the pit, he drew his feet together, | 
end muttered a prayer. | —~+~@>—___—__ 


A crackling of dry twigs, a cloud of dust and | 
withered leaves, a swift descent, sudden darkness,! A LirrLe boy had put his toy dog to bed, and said 
and he found himself at the bottom of a pitfall, hav- | to his mother, “I call to my dog if it are warm, and 
ing slid right between two pointed stakes. | it said it did.” 








APRIL 3, 1890. 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











For the Companion. 
EASTER LILIES. 


Little children, you have seen 
Easter lilies, white and fair, 
Beauteous flowers of 
graceful mien, 
Shedding fragrance 
everywhere. 
Let your lives, O chil- 
dren dear, 
Be as Easter lilies 
white, 
Scattering sweetness 
far and near, 
Carrying everywhere 
delight. 


———_~+or—_—_—_—_—_—_——_ 
For the Companion. 


EDITH’S EASTER 
OFFERING. 


Little Edith Faxon 
and her mother were 
having a talk in the 
twilight about Easter, 
and Edith was in her 
mother’s lap with one 
arm around her moth- 
er’sneck. Mrs. Faxon 
had been telling her 


little daughter the 
story of the dear old 
festival, which has 


been observed so 
many, many years. 

“Almost two thou- 
sand,’’ said Edith. 

“Did they always 
give Easter eggs, 
mamma, just as we 
do?” 

“Not exactly as we 
do, dear, but they had 
a custom of helping 
the sick and poor on 
Easter Day.” 

‘“‘Wasn’t that a nice 


way to do?” said 
Edith. 

“If I had some 
money, mamma, I 
know just what I 
would do.” Edith 
hesitated. 


‘*Well, my child.” 

“Vd buy that little 
Kennard girl that goes 
to our school a new 
pair of shoes. Hers 
are dreadful, mamma, 
so big and all full of 
holes, and she cries 
when some of the girls 
make fun. Andanew 
shawl, too. Omamma, 
wouldn’t it be nice ?”’ 

“Very nice, Edith.” 

“I'd like to buy 
Jenny Kennard some 
shoes, mamma. How 
pleased she would be !”’ 

“Why don’t you, 
Edith ?” 

“QO mamma, dear! 
Will you give me the 
money ?”” 

*“T cannot do that, 
dear child,’’ said Mrs. 
Faxon, ‘but I think 
you have money 
enough of your own.” 

Edith’s face turned 
very red, and her eyes 
filled with quick, hot 
tears. 

“T know what you 
mean, mamma,”’ cried 
she, ‘‘but I can’t take 
that, Uncle Win gave 
it to me to buy Easter 
tokens for my party, 
and I’ve told all the 
girls I was going to, 
and they’ve said what they wanted. It would 
look so mean, mamma!”’ 

“Christ taught self-denial, Edith,’’ said Mrs. 
Faxon. ‘He denied himself.” 

The lights came in at that moment, and Edith 
took her flushed, troubled face across the room 
and buried it in the sofa-pillow. She felt so 
grieved, hurt, almost angry—angry with mamma 


for thinking she could give up that precious, | 


hoarded five-dollar gold-piece. 
hard it seemed! 

“I can’t,”’ she thought, with a stifled sob. 
don’t like Jenny Kennard. 
old shoes! Oh dear! 
needn’t say I am. 


Oh dear, how 


ss] 
She might wear her 

And I aint selfish—mamma 
I’m going to give every mite 
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of it away. I'll buy a big china egg full of | last gota reprimand, and a reprimand from gentle 

*fumery for Gussie Peters, and a lovely card all | Miss Kelly was a dreadful thing. Edith couldn't 

fringed round for Mamie Alden. Of course it’s | help crying a little about it. 

better to make a whole lot happy than ‘tis one, But she felt better when she found herself walk- 

—just only one. And Uncle Win gave it to me to | ing home with Gussie Peters after school. Gussie 

buy tokens, and I’ve told the girls, and how dis’- | was Edith’s dearest friend, and they stopped with 

pointed they'll be if I don’t. Oh dear! I don’t their arms around each other’s waists to look in 

see what folks have to be poor for, and wear | at the shop windows gay with all sorts of beauti- 

horrid things. But I can’t, I can’t. And her | ful Easter gifts. 

shawl’s patched all up, too!” | ‘Qh, isn’t that egg lovely !’’ cried Gussie, point- 
Poor little sorrowful, wavering heart! ing. ‘The one in that carved stand, Edith. 
Next day at school it was no better. It did! so clear and pink. Jsn’t it sweet!” 

seem as though the toes of Jenny Kennard’s shoes Edith smiled knowingly, thinking of a certain 





gaped worse than ever. The shoes were all soaked | gold-piece in her velvet purse at home, but before 





( 
EASTER MORNING. 


| with snow-water, too, and left wet prints on the| she could speak there was a soft, plodding step 
| floor when Jenny walked. As for Jenny, her) along the walk. Edith and Gussie turned at the 
thin little face looked sorrier than usual, which is | same instant, and there was Jenny Kennard, old, 
saying a good deal, and she sat all recess time| wet shoes, patched shawl, timid, wistful little face, 
| with her head on her desk instead of going out to| and all. Oh dear! Edith couldn’t speak for a 
| play with the rest. She hardly ever did go out, | minute. She gulped down a big sob bravely, 
janyway. Edith guessed it was because of those | though it made the tears start, and she smiled at 
old shoes. Jenny and drew her arm around Gussie. 
Everything went wrong with Edith that day.| ‘Gussie,’ said she, “I don’t believe I’ll have 
Miss Kelly didn’t help matters one bit when she| any Easter tokens for my party.” 
read at prayers: ‘“‘The Lord loveth a cheerful | Gussie stared in great surprise. It wasn’t a bit 
giver.”’ Edith was sure she meant her, and so | like Edith Faxon to back out of anything. 
she couldn’t help thinking about it, and she felt} ‘Why, Edith, what for?” 
| cross and didn’t pay attention in her classes, and| But Edith wouldn’t tell the reason. “It’s a 
she missed in spelling and lost her place, and at! secret,” she said. ‘“‘But we’ll have a real splendid 


It’s | 


time without them, Gussie. There’s going to be 
all kinds of ices, real nice.’’ 

“Why, yes,’’ said Gussie. 
funny, Edith!” 

Edith went right to her mother in the back 
parlor the instant she got home. She felt a great 
deal better now, though there was a little sorry 
feeling in her heart, too, and her voice trembled in 

| spite of her trying to keep it steady and brave. 

“I'd like to do both, mamma,”’ said she, ‘but, 

| of course, I know I can’t. ’m—I’m going to buy 
| some shoes for Jenny Kennard, mamma, and a 
| shawl; and I don’t want the girls to know why I 
| don’t give the tokens, because they might say 
something and make 
her feel bad. O mam- 
ma, am I a cheerful 
giver? I’m trying to 
be one, mamma, just 
as hard as I can— 
truly.” 

Mrs. Faxon kissed 
her little daughter 
very fondly. 

‘My dear little girl,” 
said she. And neither 
she nor Edith heard a 
faint stir somewhere 
beyond the folding- 
doors. 

It was certainly a 
very cheerful little 
giver who stood with 
her mamma before the 
door of a room in a 
tall, shaky tenement 
when Easter morning 
had come, bright and 
clear as all Easter 
mornings ought to be. 
She looked happy, too, 
as she smiled up into 
her mother’s face from 


“But—you’re so 








Gow the bundle in her hand, 
PeN and waited for the door 
to open. Jenny her- 


self opened it, and 
hung back bashfully 
when she saw her visi- 
tors. But Edith spoke 
up brightly : 

“T’ve got something 
for you, Jenny. It’s 
my birthday and Eas- 
ter Day besides, you 


know. Open it, Jen- 
ny.” 
And what could Jen- 


ny say when she saw 
the neat, new gingham 
dress, the short sack 
and stout shoes? I 
will tell you what she 
did—trembling, flush- 
ed, happy Jenny! 

She put her hands 
over her face a minute, 
and then she snatched 
them away and gazed 
through her tears at 
Edith, and then she 
covered her face again. 
And she didn’t say a 
word—she couldn’t. 

“TI know I’m acheer- 
ful giver,’’ laughed 
Edith, going home, “I 
know 1 am, mamma.” 

I wish I could tell 
you about the party, 
but I haven’t room, so 
you must imagine that 
part of the story. 

One thing I think, 
perhaps, I ought not 
to tell you, but I do 
want to, and I will. 

To Edith’s party, 
with all the rest, came 
a box full of the love- 
liest Easter tokens 
you could think of, 
and Edith sent one of 
them to the tenement- 
room with a plateful 
of ices and cakes for 
Jenny. 

It was Uncle Win 
who made the faint 
stir behind the folding- 
doors. Hetold Edith’s 
mamma that what he 
heard there was worth 


° 
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twenty times five dollars. Apa CARLETON. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. The World’s Fair. 
2. 1, Serub-oak. 2, Thorn-apple. 


low (will-lo!). 4, Beech. 
6, Linden (Lynn den). 


3, Weeping-wil- 
5, Arbor-vite (vie tea). 
7, Locust. 8, Norway spruce. 
9, Horse-chestnut. 10, Chestnut. 11, Wal(l)nut. 
12, Hemlock. 13, Bay. 14, Cocoanut (Co. Co.). 15, 
Fir (fur). 16, Breadfruit. 17, Catalpa (cat al. pa). 18, 
Palm. 19, Pine. 20, Poplar (la). 21, Judas-tree. 22, 
Dragon-tree. 23, Juniper (June I purr). 24, Scotch 
fir (fur). 25, Mango. 26, Screw pine. 27, Sycamore 
(sick a more). 28, Yew (you). 29,Soursop. 30, 
Wax-palm. 31, Shaddock. 32, Cedar of Lebanon 
(seed are of Lebanon). 


| 3. Mary Stuart’s attempted escape from Lockleven 
Castle. 4, Mother Goose. 
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A NIGHT IN HAWAII. 


In writing of the Hawaiian Islands Mrs. Isabella 
Bishop describes the climate and scenery as irresisti- 
bly charming for the most part, and the natives as 


quiet and courteous, with comfortable dwellings. | 


Her experiences were mainly of a pleasant character 
while travelling there, often alone or with natives as 
companions and guides. There were some exceptions 
to the pleasant rule, naturally, among which were the 
following incidents of a night spent at a native’s 
house: 

The day had been rainy, cool and uncomfortable. I 
had been in the saddle since early morning. As we 
neared the house where we had planned to pass the 
night pleasant anticipations of a warm fire and dry 
clothing flitted through my mind. 

A single glance at the dilapidated frame-house was 
sufficient to dispel these illusions. It stood unshel- 
tered on a slope of the mountain. We rode up to the 


door and stiffly dismounted from our wet saddles, in | 


which we had sat for ten hours, and stiffly hobbled up 
into the littered veranda, the water dripping from our 
clothes, and squeezing out of our boots at every step. 

Inside there was one room, eighteen by fourteen 
feet, which looked asif the people had just arrived 
and had thrown down their goods promiscuously. 
The room was littered and piled with mats, boxes, 
bamboos, saddles, blankets, lassos, cocoanuts, kalo 
roots, bananas, quilts, pans, calabashes, bones, cats, 
fowls, clothes, and the confusion was increased by a 
heap of our wet saddles, blankets and gear. 

All the change I was able to make was putting on 
a wrapper over my wet clothes. There was a thin, 
printed muslin curtain to divide off one-half the 
room, a usual arrangement in native houses. Deborah, 
my native servant, and I were given, on one side of 
this curtain, a shake-down of pulu—the silky covering 
of the fronds of one species of tree fern—with a sheet 
over it, and a gay quilt of orange and red cotton. 

We wrapped canseives up and lay down to sleep. I 
took the outside place, beneath a window which was 
broken. Before yot to sleep a large cat jumped 
through the hole and down plump upon me, followed 
by another and another, till five great cats had effected 
an entrance, making me a stepping-stone to ulterior 
proceedings. 

Had there been a sixth I think I could not have 
borne the infliction quietly. Strips of jerked beef 
were hanging from the rafters, and by the light, 
which was still burning, I watched the cats stealthily 
climb up, seize on some of these, descend and disap- 
pear through the window, making me a stepping- 
stone as before. With all their craft the cats let 
some of the strips fall, which waked Deborah, and 
soon we heard the native family talking, laughing 
and scolding at intervals. 

I found it necessary to change my position many 
times during the night, to get out of the drip from 
the roof. 

——___~+or- - -—— 


EDISON THE NEWSBOY. 


It was the battle of Pittsburg Landing that made 
Edison a telegraph operator and caused him to appre- 
ciate the wonders of electrical science. He was a 
newsboy on the Grank Trunk Railway, working on 
so small a margin that he had to be careful not to 
overload with papers he could not sell, and on the 
other hand not to carry so few that he should find 
himself sold out long before the end of the trip. 


One morning, he saw from a proof slip that the 
first report of the battle of Pittsburg — 4 givin, 
the killed and wounded at sixty thousand, woul 
appear in the Free Press. With a full knowledge of 
the opportunity this would give him, he rushed away 
to the telegraph operator and proposed to him to wire 
to each of the principal stations on the railway, and ask 
the station-master to chalk up on the black bulletin- 
board the news of the great battle, with the number 
of killed and wounded. The operator agreed to do 
this, on condition that he should be supplied gratis, 
during the next six months, with a Harper’s Weekly, 
a Harper’s Monthly, and a daily evening paper. 

As Tom had little cash, he went to the superintend- 
ent of the delivery department and requested one 
thousand copies of the Free Press on credit. He was 
curtly and gruffly refused. But he nerved himself 
and sought the office of the proprietor, told him who 
he was and that he wanted fifteen hundred copies of 
the paper on credit. 

The proprietor stared at him for a moment, scratched 
a few words on a slip of paper, saying: “Take that 
downstairs, and you will get what you want.” 

Three boys helped him fold the papers and put 
them on board the train. At the first stopping-place, 
where he usually sold two papers, a surging crowd on 
the platform took two hundred at five cents apiece. 

At the next station, he raised the price and sold 
three hundred papers at ten cents each. When Port 

uron was reached he put his remaining stock in a 
wagon, hired a small boy to sit on the pile, and sold 
out every copy at twenty-five cents each. 

“I remember,” said Mr. Edison to Mr. Lathrop, 
who reports the conversation in the February Harper, 
“T passed a church full of worshippers, and stopped 
to yell out my news. In ten seconds there was not a 
soul left in meeting. All of them, including the 
parson, were clustered around me, bidding against 
each other for copies of the precious paper. 

“You can understand why it struck me then that 
the telegraph must be about the best thing going, 
for it was the telegraphic notices on the bulletin- 
boards that had done the trick. I determined at once 
to become a telegrapli operator.” 


+o 
NARROW ESCAPES. 


How near men can come to being killed and yet 
escape unhurt is strikingly illustrated by Doctor 
Mowris in his “History of the One Hundred and 
Seventeenth Regiment of New York Volunteers.” 
The regiment was encamped not far from the James 
River, and, as will be seen from what follows, not far 
from the enemy. 

There were some narrow escapes among those who 
were off duty in camp. One day a solid shot, with 
unmannerly rudeness, came eas ay into camp, pass- 
ing through a group of soldiers who had just collected 
for their warm rations. 

At the same instant it prostrated the cook, demol- 
ished the mess-kettle, and irreverently baptized our 


best flag with bean porridge. The cook proved to be | 


only “temporarily killed” by the gravel which the 
shot had thrown against him, and was soon able to 
resume his work. 

About the same time a sick soldier was lying in his 
tent, with his knapsack for a pillow. He was sup- 
posed to be quite out of harm’s way, but a solid shot, 
styled by the boys a “pickle” from its resemblance in 
size and shape to a cucumber, struck the knapsack, 
and carried it clean away. The only inconvenience 
to the invalid was the loss of the knapsack and the 
sudden letting down of his head. 

As the pillow was scarcely thicker than the missile, 
this might be called literally a hair-breadth escape. 


“In a most aggravating case of Itching Piles I 
found instant relief by a single application of BURNETT’s 
KALLISTON. I would not be without it if it cost $100 a 
bottle.” FRED. MILLS, 115 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or sent 


express paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BurNetr & Co., 27 | 


Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 





I do not wish to blow into them, but 


Lend merely whisper that the Great Reservation 


of Northern Montana is the last of the 
vacant public domain of any agricultural 


Y value, and there is a free farm of 160 acres 
Our for you, For maps, oe ete., apply 

E Ss to F. lL. Whitney, G. P. & T. A., Great North- 
ars. ern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Turned-up-point Pens. 
For writing smoothly and rapidly. 


Send 10 cts. in stamps for samples. 
ESTERBROOK & CO., 26 John St., New York. 
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BripGetT—“Sure, Mam! Your SON’S FAST to the win- 
dow shade.” 

This picture tells the name of a well-known window 
shade Holland. If you guess it correctly, send us your 
name and address, with a two-cent stamp, and we will 
mail you free a 52-inch tape measure made from a piece 
of the goods. ll the retail dealers in window shades 
know it and will tell you if you ask them. 

| If you desire a sample book, showing all the colo: 

| enclose an extra two-cent stamp. (Mention this paper. 
H. B. wee Sons, Manufacturers of Sun Fast Rock- 

sonia Hollands, 124 Clinton Place, New York City. 
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Deviled Ham 





Is made from Sugar Cured Whole 
Hams, and the Purest of Spices. 


The Quality is unexcelled. | 


A CHARM. | 
It is useless to disguise the fact that a young 
lady who hs A LOVELY COMPLEXION 
possesses a charm against which no rival can 
successfully contend who has not the same 


advantage. It is therefore a matter of supreme 
importance to know that 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP 


is a never-failing beautifier of the skin; 

removing from it every trace of blemish, whether 

in the form of sallowness, freckles or dis- 

figuring blotches, and thus transforming the | 
most repulsive complexion into one of 


RADIANT BEAUTY. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. 
for one cake 75 cts. for _ three cakes, by 
C. N. CRITT 


r 
ENTON, nels Proprietor, 11: 





YOU RUN NO RISK. 





Fulton Street, New York City. | 








Direct from the Colorado Mines, Handsome | 
for collections, valuable for study. Specimen | 
sent on receipt of 10c. silver to EO. ‘HART, 


P. 0. Box 963, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 











in the hands of others. It 





anxious to get on in the world. 





Eaton’s One Hundred Lessons in Business, $1.00 


| & How to Write a Good Business Letter, 
Eaton's Short-Cuts in Figures, 

How to Succeed as a Commercial Traveler, 
Self Help and Home Study (one year), 
Chart of the Races of Mankind, 





How to Keep a Store, 
Heads and Faces and How to Study Them, 
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Everything in Offer No. 2. Regular price, 
Ready for Business. Just Published, 
Civil Service Help Manual, 
Three small books, entitled : 

1. Inventive Genius, ) 

2. Choice of an Occupation, \ 

3. Right Selection in Wedlock, ’ 

OFFER NO. 4. For Club Orders: 


PC OCOK ACOSO CES 
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checks, reproduced by photography and 
For one single rule, 
Write a 
business men. 


Tease e> 


A large percentage of our orders are from those who have seen our books 
ays us to send out sample lots at special 
We make three offers of this kind to the readers of this Easter Number of 
THE YoutsH’s CoMPANION. These offers will be withdrawn, wie in 
twenty-five days, and will not be made again. ne 
of for ambitious young men, and may be worth hundreds of dollars to those who are 
If you want one or more of these lots order right away. 


OFFER NO. 1. For $1.00. All of the following mailed for $1.00. 


OFFER NO. 2. For $2.50. All of the following mailed for $2.50. 
Weed’s Business Law for Every-Day Use, $1.25 ) 


OFFER NO. 3. For $5.00. All of the following mailed for $5.00. 
Everything in Offer No. 1. Regular price, “es | 


1.00 ambitious young man in the country. 


Get your friends to join you, and send a club order amounting to $10, and “Offer No. 1” 

will be mailed you free; for a club order amounting N 

free; for a club order amounting to $20, “Offers Nos. 1 and 2” will be mailed free; and fora 

club order amounting to $25, “Offer No. 3” will be mailed free. 
books 


Large orders sent by express prepaid. 


Business has had a remarkable sale. 
new idea, and a good one. There is no luck 
about success. Those who have the necessary 


and young men. 
crammed full with them—but 
py is the inspiration to be gathered from 


its lessons is the arithmetic of the cash-desk, 
the counting-room and the bank. The bank- 
rinted in colors, form perhaps the most attractive 
feature. Short-Cuts in Figures contains dozens of valuable rules from foreign countries. 
25 was paid. The sample letters, envelope addresses, etc., in H 
sood Business Letter are photographed direct from letters written by 
See full-page adv. in New 


prices. 


The books are the best that we Ww 


The first three books named here are 
bound together in one handsome vol- 
95 | ume, with red leather and old-gold cloth 
. cover, red stamping and red edges. See 


| full-pageadv. in New Year’sYouTu’sCom- 





95 | PANION. The “old drummer” who wrote 
. the Commercial Traveler tells some pret- 
-50 | ty good stories. The Chart shows 36 por- 
95 | traits taken from actual photographs 
. of typical men of various countries. 


Three of the most popular and most 
successful books published in this 
° j country. The last named has 200 illus- 
,50 ) trations and is very interesting. 


The advice in these books is so prac- 
2 tical and wholesome that we hope 
they may fall under the eye of every 


; The three small books are all by Prof. 
Nelson Sizer, of New York city, and 
are really good and sensible. If they 

30 wane not, they would not be advertised 
ere. 


to $15, “Offer No. 2” will be mailed 


No discount on single 
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Cash must accompany oy order. 


Eaton’s One Hundred Lessons in 
Itisa 


luck and perseverance are sure to win. There 
8 no better book than this for ambitious boys 
It has lots of points, — is 
better than 
The arithmetic of 


bright, attractive pages. 


ow to 


ear’s Youth’s Companion. 
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stepping- Stone to success for thousands of young 
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thousands of young men. 


desire to brighten up by home study. 
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Our monthly paper, included in the first and third “Offers,” is well worth the 
subscription price, 50 cents. The continued articles on How to Succeed, the department 
entitled Self-Made Men, giving each mouth a portrait and biography, the departments 
entitled How Some Things are Done and How Some } 
illustrated articles on United States Geography are worthy of careful reading by 
But best of all is the department entitled Night School at 
Home, which gives each month a series of home lessons on Geography, History, 
Arithmetic, Grammar, and other school subjects. It is just the thing for those who 


People Earn a Living, and the 


We will not sell to booksellers at the rates quoted above. These special 


APRIL 3, 1890. 


Send for 
Circulars of the CCCC; 


Will Increase Crope 25 percent by Using. All 
Farmers want it; also send for our new 


SEED CATALOGUE. 
HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Higganum, Conn. 


Safety 


Bicycles. 
$18 to $75. 


Send stamp for Ilus- 
trated Catalogue. 
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GEO. R. BIDWELL, 313 W. 58th St., New York. 





What! EBUNKER HILL 
CUSTOM PANTS FOR $9.00? 


ES, we manufacture first-class 
pants for $3.00, and guaran- 
tee every pair, for style, workman- 
ship and materials, to be the best 
in the world for the money. How 
is it done? We have large 
capital, many years’ experience, 
buy our materials for cash, make 
all our own goods, and sell for 
cash. You become the middle-man 
and retailer and save their profits. 
Goods exchanged or money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 


Finer grades, 84.00 to $6.00. 
Suits, $13.25 to $25.00. 
Overcoats, $12.00 to $20.00. 


|GET THE BEST | 


Send six cents with your 
address and get a line of 
samples with our unique 
sample card and a 48-inch linen tape measure 
if you mention The Youth’s Companion. 














WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 








|BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 


129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK B, BARKLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 










$5, 50 
Harness 


consecttive 
YEARS 


We have made and sold 


HARNESS 


BUT NO TO DEALERS. 

Ww we are selling direct to the 
consumers, saving you the Traveling 
Man’s expenses and Dealers’ profits, 


Write for illustrated catalogue and prices. 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO., 


271 & 273 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, 0. 


OWKER 


J 
LAWN AND GARDEN S 


DRESSING 


Mr. WM. DOOGUE, Sup’t Boston 
Public Gardens, writes;—*“ I find your 
Dressing very beneficial.” It is odorless, 
clean, easily applied, and produces lux- 
uriant grass, early vegetables and 
healthy flowering plants, Sample bags 
for 1,200 to 2,500 sq. ft. €1; 100 lbs, for 
one-fourth acre, $3; 2001bs. for one-half 
acre, $5.50—DELIVERED FREE to 
any part of the country on receipt of 
yen Send for “How To MAKE a Goop 

WN OR GarpEN,” mailed free, 


Address ; 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO. 
BOSTON OR NEW YORK 
COMMON SENSE 

ROOM HOLDER 
LIKE IT, 


Sample mailed 
on receipt of 
15 



























Over 100,000 sold. 
Holds a Broom either end u 
a wet broom from rotting. Boys and 
\ girls can more than double their 
MU money selling them. 2c, stamp for 
terms. 14 Holders sent prepaid on receipt of $1.00. 
Address ENGLE SPRING GUN CO., Hazl Pa 
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offers are made solely to introduce these books to the boys and young 
men of the country who want to know how to do business. 
must mention THE YoUTH’s COMPANION, 


Purchasers 
We have already received more 


than one thousand testimonials, and many owe their success entirely to the 

help they received from these books. 

are received. Offers will close in twenty-five days. Address, 

SEYMOUR EATON & CO., Publishers, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


All orders filled the day they 
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For the Companion. 


EASTER. 


What rapturous joy thrills the pulse of the morning ? 
What meaneth this swelling of timbrel and choir ? 
This incense of lilies, before the red dawning 
Has quenched in the meadow its crystals of fire ? 


Oh, say! dost thou hear it? Of ill recks it warning ? 
This deep, surging echo of past holy strains ? 

They break on my faint heart as on that dim morning 
When Judah’s bright star rose o’er Bethlehem’s plains. 


In the night’s desolation, the cliffs and the va 
a — wild acclamation the earth’s i jreadful 


While from her bosom, quaking, ascended the wails 
Of the weepers in Israel, for Olivet’s woes. 


Not the chaotic clashing of supernal forces, 
Not the sobs of Golgotha that now greet mine ear,— 
“Deo Jubilate, Gloria in Excelsis 
Tis the song of the angels! 


From the hills of Moriah to Pisgah’s lone crest 
Throbs the psalm of Redemption. O Israel, hear! 

Awake, thou that sleepest, go, speed thee in quest 
Of these strains so prophetic that ravish the ear. 


Go, hush thee in Zion the dirge of the weeper ; 
Bestrew not His grave with thy cy press and rue, | 
Nor with aloes and myrrh enfolc Calvary’s lone slee per, 
For the day-star has risen! Strike the anthem caw | 


In the hush of the dawn, in the morn’s saffron glow, 
he day’s golcen splendor, He comes, Saviour, King! | 
The holy Shechinah illumines His brow, 
His footsteps are led by cherubim's wing. | 


ay tender feet press the brown mould of the vale, 
= > blooms with the fragrance of Sharon’s sweet | 


The withe fred heath sings, and the thicket and dale 
In life’s resurrection with fresh verdure glows. 


He speaks,—and the morning stars gather to listen 
He smiles,—and the flocks upon Carmel rejoice ; 
“Rabboni!” oh, well may human eyes glisten 
At sound of that tender, compassionate Voice ! 


Bring hither the ivy, the myrtle and palm, 
And fill thy white censers with rarest perfume ; 
Bring chalice of spikenard and sweet Mecca’s balm 
a feet of Him Who brings life font” the 
ompb. 


| 
Fling wide your great portals, ye hills of the blessed, | 
That He Who without your proud walls trod for men 
The wine-press, may enter. _ Shout, oh, ye oppressed ! 


“In the highest be glory !’ > “Amen and Amen.” 
Mrs. E. C. WHITNEY. | 
—EE—— | 


BORN WITHOUT ARMS AND LEGS. 


It was touching to see in the hospitals during the 
Civil War, men who had lost their right arms begin. | 
ning to learn to write with their left as soon as the 
surgeon allowed them to sit up. There was a corporal 
in Chaplain Roe’s department near Fortress Monroe, | 
who wrote home a pretty long letter with his left | 
hand, relating the loss of his right arm, three weeks 
before. Hundreds of men who suffered a similar loss 
learned to write with their left hand well enough to 
earn good salaries as clerks and bookkeepers. 





Much more wonderful things have been done to 
make good the loss of important portions of the 
body. There was the little lady at Barnum’s who had | 
no arms at all, but sewed, used the scissors, drew and | 
wrote with her toes. A gay and polite little woman 
she was, in spite of her deficiencies. 

We have seen men cut out with their toes very 
good likenesses in black paper, and there was an 
artist in England who, being paralyzed from his neck 
to his feet, learned to draw and paint holding the 
brush and pencil in his mouth. No man ever drew 
more daintily with his hand than he did lying on viet 
back unable to move hand or foot. 

Sarah Biffin, too, who died some years ago in Liv- 
erpool, though born without arms or legs, had the 
spirit and talent to become an excellent miniature 
yainter. She was just one yard and one inch high. 

Vith her mouth she wielded pencil and brush, held 
the scissors and sewed with a common needle. Besides 
painting numberless miniatures in the ordinary course 
of her profession, she painted likenesses of the —_ 
ing family, and was honored with a medal by the 
Society of Artists. 

After practising her art for a pe riod of forty years, 
she died at the age of sixty-six | 
An instance not less remarkable was that of Arthur 
Kavanagh, an Irish member of parliament of great 
note, whose death was reported just before Christ- 
mas. He was endowed with an exceedingly fine head, 
a body of unusual strength and sy mmetry , a8 well as 
a handsome, manly countenance; but he, too, was 

born without arms or le “gs. 

Being a man of great wealth and resolution, he | 
supplied the absence of those valuable members with | 
various mechanical contrivances, and could always 
command the assistance of competent servants. Two 
stout men carried him to his seat in the House, from 
which he addressed the House with such effect as 
always to command attention. 

Still more surprising were his skill and daring as a 
horseman. He rode after the fox hounds with the 
foremost, drove a four-horse coach, wrote and drew 
well enough to rank as an amateur artist, performed | 
all the duties of a magistrate and country gentleman, 
and reared a family of beautiful children, all of whom | 
have the usual complement of arms and legs. " 


was a truly eminent and gifted man. 


+e 


A CLAM’S PRISONER. | 


Clams do no hunting, so far as we know. But they 
occasionally do a little trapping. Mr. Harvey Cook, | 
a veteran fisherman of Saratoga Lake, told a reporter | 
of the Harrisburg Telegraph this story of an unfor-. | 
tunate bird: 


“I have lived on these waters, so to speak, for fifty 
four years,” said Mr. Cook, “but I never before saw 
anything like what I saw a few days ago. I was 
moving along the shore of the lake when I saw a sand 
snipe, ‘or tip-up,’ as the boys call them, standing at 
the water’s edge, and struggling as if its feet were in | 
a trap. 

“Soon the bird arose a little way in the air and flew 
as far as the road, where it fell and fluttered as though 

calling on me, as on an old friend, for help. 

“When I reached the spot I saw that one of the 
bird’s feet was clasped by a large fresh-water clam, 
but before I could render aid the bird again with a 
great effort arose into the air and made a few wild 
circles, unfortunately over the lake, but the clam held 
on, and i in a minute more both were in the water. 

“After a brief, fluttering resistance the poor sand 
snipe succumbed to the weight of the clinging clam, 
and was drowned.” 


+> 


AMONG the amusing signs seen by a traveller in 
the West was one over the door of a shabby little 
one-story wooden house in a small, new town. It 
read: 

Grocery and Butcher Shop 
Also 


| pressly for this purpose. 


| who have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair 


My soul, dost thou hear ?* 








Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
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Every lover of a good cup of tea should use “May 
Queen” Formosa. See advertisement. [Adv. | 


Barnctt’s Cocosine,—a Faxvex Desmms won| fl PAIR INSOLES FREE, 


THE Hair.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
Dr. Scott's Electric Plaster 


proportion of deodorized Cocoa-NuT OIL, prepared ex- 
Combines Electro-Magnetism with all 


No other Compound possesses 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
the best qualities of ordinary Plas- 


conditions of the human hair. It is conceded by all 


Dressing in the World, [Adv. 





— me ters. They relieve much quicker 
' cite oun eae wee Gee. | and do not distress one like ordinary 
trated ® 7a our catalogue of | Plasters. 


musical instruments. e han- 
dle only the highest grade of 
= goods. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Buy direct and save deal- 
Mail orders a specialty. We pay postage. 
ORY, 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 


SEAMLESS DRESS SHIELD. 


Waterproof and Odorless. 
Saves your Dress. 

This is not a cheap, thin 
shield, but good rubber, ab- 
solutely impervious. 

If your dealer does not keep 
them send 25 cents for a pair. 
COLUMBIA RUBBER Co., Manfrs., 

Boston, M ASS. 


They quietly absorb the impurities 
and inflammation. Ask your drug- 
gist for one to-night; or if he does 
not have them send $1.00 for four 
Plasters, AND YOU WILL RECEIVE, 
FREE, A PAIR OF DR. SCOTT’S 
ELECTRIC INSOLES, WHICH KEEP 
THE FEET WARM AND PREVENT 
DISEASE UNDER ALL CIRCUM- 
STANCES. Mention this paper and 
size of shoe. Address DR. GEO. A. 
SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 





CWe'Si0 
{Nau ‘tiv, 
RUBBER 






Wi LL SECURE 
FOR “ A SAMPLE 
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Graceful Form, 
waeae 








_ For sample send 2 cts. box 645, New York. 


Sheets of FOREIGN STAMPS 
Sent to Agents. per cent 
Commission Dieunt 135 var- | 
ieties, including Mexico and South | 
and Central America, all genuine, | 
and astamp album for25c. Sample | 
copy of the largest stamp journal 
some ta and price lists will be 
sent free Cc. H. MEKEEL, 

1011 Locust Street, St. - Louis, Mo. 


LADIES ; 


SHOULD SEND STAMP FOR SAMPLES OF THE 


LAWNS, NAINSOOKS 
and CAMBRICS | 


MADE BY THE 


KING PHILIP MILLS, 


83 Worth Street, New York City. 


Byler VINEYARD. BICYCLES 


+ nh pag tire 
grad e,— cowhorn bars, spade a. 
EnSacrick saddle; byt 


genes 
50-in. worth $55, for $32 | 44-' 
fle e — 
TATA. FREE, lo. w 7 oh for for $17 


48-in. worth $50, for $27 

46-in. worth $45, for $25) 
Tangent spokes $1 extra. Easy payments. ro wanted. | 
ROUSE, HAZARD & CO., 8 H Street, Peoria, Il. | 


LADIES’ OXFORD HAND-SEWED 
Dongola and Russett be yy 
Fy) Plain aot sizes 2% to 6, $1.50, 
Le. ta ee $1.65, $1.90. 

C. Sent on re- 
. of price. 

Send for 
price-list. 
331 Cabot 

Street, 
Byoerts. 

Mass. 


WAGONS 
BEST witti 


Buckboards, Con- 
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Perfectly 
Combined In 


MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting Corset 


It is one of the most popular‘in the market and for 
sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.40 


FOY, H. HARMON & CHADWICK, Net New Haven, | Conn. 






Dress Reform 
Garments in all Styles. 


Bates Waist 


(perfect substitute for 
corsets), 


CHEMILETTS 


(or Chemiloons), 


Princess Skirts, 


















‘BRADLEY 





Buggies. Surreys, Spindles 
cords, Ph zetons, Meee oo ne Two Wheelers, Road 
Carts,etc. 832-page ue and circular pi How 
to purchase direct a anes nonwac rs,” FR 


BRADLEY & C0 WACUSE,N.W. | 


In Silk, Wool, 


6s oo St., New York. 





898 Sudbury St.. Boston. - 
R ARRY' eePBUlSie, | Merino and Gauze. 
DA Ss 180! 


Perfection of Fit, 
Finish and Durability. 






9 Tricopherous 


FOR THE AGENTS WANTED. 
&) HAIR & SKIN 
®, ZG hatiajat tates. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


quisitely perfumed, re- 
movesallimpurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald- 
ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 





47 Winter St., Boston. 





fs a Watch worth A Dollar? 


er — it from pick- 
by getting an 


©) ANTI-PICKPOCKET 





























Price, 50 Cts.—All Druggists, s SWIVEL ee, 
6 
BARCLAY & CO., New York. THE ONLY SAFEGUARD. 
ALWA ON HAND. ) 
IN ORDER.// 
Mai 
Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; Only 1 aaa” 
lounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors. s price 


You Want full particulars about the best watches 
made, our Keystone Dust-Proof and our mode of 
selling them at $1 a Week. We guarantee you abso. 

ast loss. Exclusive territor, given = 
yen ve nts. Prices, s 
Watch is the best watch made for Rail. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or J] oz. 
for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package 
For 50 cts. will send a beautiful assortment of 
Vienna Chenille and Arasene, fifteen new shades 














each. Latest Book on Art Needlework, only =] special Sag.W guarantee our prices to be t very 
10 cts, Send postal note or stamps to E | lowest at which any watches of equal qualit oan be 
: sold, and we protect our customers fully. We refer 


to any commercial agency. 
We have selling arents in every large city. We 
bet AG bal ouerywuere Write at once to 


THE KEYSTONE 
904 aert St., Waren clus ¢ 
oUR — OFFERS for new customers order- 
ing from this advertisement only. 


WE GROW 450 VARIETIES OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
NotEes—“How to Grow Chrysanthemums,” 40 pages, 6 cts. 

8Elegant Chrysanthemums, - 

9 Chrysanthemums (including one 



























Mrs. Alpheus Hardy—“‘The Ostrich Plume.” (60 
30 Packets of Flower Seeds, - -50 
F% (2 Corgeous Seedling Cladioli, +30 
= 15 Roses, - $1.00 
i etry] 20 Plants, all choice, - - $1.00 . 
THE SIX COLLECTIONS $3.50. $3-90° eaters Mlicstion, 


V. H. HALLOCK & SON, QUEENS, NEW YORK 


Union Underwear 


C. Bates & Co., 


: 


The Leading Shoe of To-day. 


It allows all the freedom of a 
| tat e shoe, without the trouble of 
daily lacing and unlacing, and 
prevents undue tension of the 
elastic. It has the merits of both 
congress and lace, without their 
faults. It is made of the best 
material, in the best 
manner, is nice fit- 
ting, stylish, and ser- 
viceable, and_ costs 
but S3. 00 to 87. 00 
a pair. If you can- 
not get these shoes to 
suit you in shape or 
quality, take 
no other, but 
write 
to 
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Warranted IF 807 
RSHAL LL.PSS 


H. T. MARSHALL, Brockton, Mass., 


Manufacturer of Men’s, Boys’ and Youths’ fine Shoes, 
and the best Lawn Tennis Shoe made for Ladies’ and 
Gents’ | wear. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


CORTICELLT DRESS BRAID. 





Colors to match CORTICELLI 


Silk and Twist. 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS. 


Sample Roll any color sent on receipt 
i“ 6 cents. Addregs, 


' NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
18 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


SENSIBLE 
WOMEN 


all want FERRIS’ 












CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS 
NOW IN USE. 


est for Health, Keo- 
nomy and Beauty. 


RETAILERS 
every where. 
Send for Circular, 
\ FERRIS BROS., 

: Manufacturers, 

341 BROADWAY, New York. 

MARSHALL FIELD & Co., Cuicaco, 
_ WHOLESALE WESTERN J AGENTS. | 


EVERY LADY 


WANTS A SILKE DRESS. 


This is your op- 
portunity.A new 
departure. 

Sirks__ direct 
from the manu- 
facturers to you. 

Our reduced 
prices bring the 
best goods withir 
reach of all. 

Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. S. selling 
direct to con- 
sumers. You 
take no risk. We 
warrant every 
piece of goods as 
represented, or 
money refunded. 
See our referen- 
ces. We are the 
oldest Silk Man- 
ufacturers in the 
U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 
50 years’ expe- 
rience. 

We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS, 


for richness of 
= color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
by any make 
= of Black Silks 
in the world. We offer these Dress Silks in 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. 

Send us a two-cent stamp (to pay postage) 
and we will forward you samples of all our styles 
free, with prices, and you can see for yourselves. 


0.S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Centre, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


HOGOLLEGR fe 


With each Dress Pattern we 
THE GOOD 











resent the buyer with 1000 
ards Sewing Silk, and enough 
= — to bind bottom of 


PREPAID. 





are delivered to you 
all carrying charges 
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DISCOVERING AMERICA. 


The statement is sometimes made that Queen Isa- 
bella of Spain pawned her jewels in order to provide 
funds for fitting out the expedition for the discovery 
of America. This is a very old story, first told not 
long after the death of Columbus, and though it is 
not true, its origin is not difficult to discover. As 
every fact about the great voyage is of interest to 
Americans, especially now that we are soon to cele- 
brate its four hundredth anniversary, we will briefly | @ 
give the facts about the raising of the money. 





Columbus went to the Spanish court to lay his am- 
bitious project before the ing and queen just as the 
last great stronghold of the Moors, Granada, had sur- 
rendered to the forces of F erdinand and Isabella. 

In some respects it was an inopportune time. The | 
country was exhausted by the war which had just | 
closed with this splendid success, and the joint mon- 
archs were not inclined to embark upon any new and 
uncertain adventure; and what was more pn 
the treasuries of both Aragon and Castile were 
nearly ee Queen Isabella, in fact, had been 
obliged to p edge her jewels to get money for the 
prosecution of the war against the Moors. 

The Genoese navigator pleaded his cause in vain. 
Both king and queen listened coldly to his enthusiastic 

luns, in which the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre 

rom the Turks was strangely mingled. ‘They refused 





Granada, intending to make a final effort for assist- 
ance at the French court. 


Boston Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam for 50 years stands | 
the test, and to-day knows no equal. 


For coughs, colds, and consumption Cutler Bros.’ | Any little Boy or Girl 
who sends us an envelope 4 3-4 x 7 1-2 inches, stamped 


(Ade. and addressed, will receive a puzzle. 





STAMPS Agts. wanted to sell approval sheets. Com. ‘noes eae & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, Buffalo, New York. 


for $1. Send 5c. for list of prices we pay we pa PURCHASING 

WRITE HEADQUARTERS 

$50 for rare coins, &c. MERCER, ( Cincinnati, é. = Fr ae BEST Corts on the 

AN Y PLANT. 12 — netee Pansy Plants, all market for all pu . Also full line of Roaa 

P colors, 20¢. fd 30c.. oy Wagons. Send stamp for Iilust’d Catalogue 
pac ‘ked,post- paid, cata. free. eB. Mills, Ti horn Hill,N VAS 


to 
| $5 Lines not under horses’ feet. Write 


‘SEEDS 


to assist his enterprise, and Columbus in despair left | 


At his audience with the Spanish monarchs, how- 
ever, there were two persons who were convinced of | 
the truth of his daring theories, or at least of the | 
wisdom of attempting to prove them to be true. 
They were, singularly, the finance ministers of the 
two crowns, St. Angel for Aragon and Quintanilla 
for Castile. 

St. Angel obtained an audience as soon as possible 
with the queen, and so warm was his advocacy of the 
theories of the Genoese stranger, so convincing his | 
arguments for assisting him, that Isabella, fired by his 
enthusiasm, exclaimed, “I undertake the enterprise 
for my own crown of Castile, and will pledge my 
private jewels to raise the necessary funds 

The minister assured her that this generous meas- 
ure would be unnecessary, and hastened from the 
royal presence to send a messenger after Columbus, 
who speedily returned to Granada. The arrange- 
ments for the expedition were speedily made. St. 
Angel supplied about seventeen thousand florins from 
the treasury of Aragon. 

The three Pinzon Brothers, ship-builders at Palos 
de Moguer, loaned Columbus one-eighth of the neces- 
sary money, he having assumed this share of the 
expense in consideration of his receiving one-eighth 
of the profits. They also furnished additional money 
and two of the vessels, and all three of the brothers 
went upon the expedition, two as captains of the 
caravels La Nifia and La Pinta, the other as —— 
The third vessel, Za Pinta, was impressed, to 
great terror of the owner and the crew. 

It may be well to add that Columbus repaid the 
loan made by St. _— with the gold which he 
brought back trom the New World on his first voy: “ 
A portion of this gold was —— in gilding t 
vaults and ceilings of the royal saloon of King Fer. 
dinand’s grand palace at Zaragoza, or Saragossa, the 











Aljaferia, where possibly it may still be visible to the | 


American pilgrim. 


+ 
or 





THE LOVE OF BEAUTY. 


Miles out from the town which has grown up around 
a certain famous group of springs, in a little one. | 
roomed hut in the pine forest, says a lady, I had a} 
rather touching little experience. I was walking 
with a gentleman who lived in the town, and who had 


| 


wished to show me a certain picturesque rock in the | 


neighborhood of this cabin. 


We came out into the clearing near the house just 
at the noonday dinner-time of the family, and when 
we fatty at the door to get some water, we were 
cordially invited to stay to dinner. There was nothing 
but beake and saleratus biscuits, and the mistress of 
the cabin took snuff continually as she ladled out the 


beans, so I declined the invitation to dinner on the | pig ha! Mombranous Dosey, Tho private penction 


ground that my father was expecting my return to 
the town. 

But before the woman began to “take up” 
dinner, I sat for a moment resting in her “parlor,” 
narrow space at one end of the cabin, between the 
two big log bedsteads. This place she had beautified | 
with a strip of bright rag-carpet, a ‘‘real store chair” 
and a small “store table.” Above this on the wall 
hung a sort of picture made of —~ of colored | 
paper, all in a deep varnished frame with glass before 


“ul want you just to look at this, and see how purty 
’tis,” said my hostess. I looked at it attentively, and 
being pressed for words of admiration took refuge in 
the evasion, “I don’t see how you ever learned to do 
it! I’m sure I couldn’t make one like it.” 

“T’ll learn you,” she said, with a beaming face, 
while her husband from his place at the “kitchen” 
end of the room said “Sho!” to her enthusiasm. 
“T'll learn you real cheap. You’ll take lots of com. 
fort making it, and havingit. I can’t purtend to tell 
you how much comfort that beautiful work i is to me, 
and to feel I made it all my own self, too! It’s called 
passe-partout. 

“It cost me ten dollars to learn how, but ’cause it’s 
so purty I’d be willing to learn you for two. My old 
man could fetch me to town on the ox’s cart, and 
you’d proberly learn in two or three lessons.” 

She was so eager to spread the knowledge of her 
art that she begged to teach me for nothing when she 
found me refusing, and it was only when I assured 


her that I was soon going away from the springs, and | 


really had not the time to learn how to make “passe. 
partout” that she ceased entreating me to acquire the 
art that she had found “such a peart heap of comfort.” 


—<4@>—_—__—__— 


EQUALITY. 


In France, where there is more talk of equality 
than there is realization of it, a gentleman fell into a 
fit of wrath one day with his valet, because the man 
had attempted to put an extra “shine” on his patent- 
leather boots. 


“You villain!” said the master; 


“you imbecile! 
= ¢ calf! 
that?” 


Didn’t you know any better than to do 


The man made no reply, but.carried his woes to the 
cook and the chambermaid. 

“The idea,” he exclaimed, “‘of using such terms as 
that to a valet de chambre in this century of equality 
in which we live! Why,a - man would Tiardly 
talk to his coaciman in that way 


ome —$ >. 


A wir seeing the name “Haswell” upon a door, 
said that the gentleman’s name would be as well 
without the H. 





| 





John L. Thompson, Sons & Co., Wholesale Druggists, Troy, N. ¥. 


STUD Thorough and nd practical in- 
struction given by Mart in 
Book-keeping, Business Forms, Arithme- 
tic, Penmanship, Shorthand, etc. Low 
no objection. Announcement free. Ad- | 











ibre Chair Seats. Harwood Mfg. Co., 91 Summer 
., Boston. Also church, hall, opera chairs. Write us. 


earn to play the “Mouth Organ,” chart and circ. 
Le ree. Agts. wanted. Music Novelty Co., Detroit, Mich. 

















33 1-3 per cent. Green & Co., M Medford, Mass. Mass. 






and “Son pyeiee. Mg PRATT & CO., 
yoo ieh, 


UNITARTANISM ‘e"A" 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER is its rep ative n 

Subscribe for it. $3.00 a year. ‘Sample copies free, or a 
subscription for ay cy ths _ 2 cents. Chan- 

ning Building, Franklin S 








FREE, 
rewster 
Pare Aten Holder Co., Holly, Miche 


FREE: tb iddustr 


Cntiing by Will C.Rood’s _— Tailor Sye 
“TLL aBoUT WEW “STATE OF | 
pore —— for Pe = rd 


$8 a day. Samples worth th $2.15 


WHAT 9 











tem. Address Rood Magie Seale Co.,Quiney, lik, 
& CO., Seattle, 


| Panion and send 16c. in stamps to Jose 





GRAPHI 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
If yourstationer does not keepthem, mention Vouth’s Com- 


h Dixon Crucible 
»., Jersey City,N.J., for samples worth doublethe money 


ON THI RTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 
This new ELA ic 
RUSS has a Pad baa 

from all others, is —- a 








p of the body while the ball in the 
cup presses back the intestines 
ust as a person does with the 
er. ith light pressure the 
Hernia is held securely day and night and a radical 
cure certain. It is easy, durable an cheap. Sent b: 
mail. Circular free. Eggleston Truss Co., hicago, dt, 





PHAND, D, PAMPHLET AND 6 Sui 
urse, Ten Cents, Lin- 
} = "Onlleget 1330 33) Chestnut St., Phila, 





imperial a — n & pencil 
Anyfuameiaiubber, 4§ sents. Glubot 8- tor $1 ill 








MPS 100 rare var. China, Borneo, = 

MP ae. 10 ree, @ old = . Treas’ AS = 

ST etc., only 25c. 1 Mexico, Cyprus, 

Trinidad, eter, on nly 10c. ty 20-page price list free. 

4 ents want at sh t. commission. STANDARD 
AMP Co., 1115 S. Nin th Stree St. Louis, Mo. 


that will grow ; 20 varieties Sweet 





ph 
‘Name,Town & Stateon,20c Clubof8,$1.40 


.»New Haven Conn 
Est. 1871 Aa, ~~ bf Stamp Co, New Mates Genter 8 


~ wamed to It is a perfect cr 
sell 5 - ». Clothes NO: line. Samp ple line sent 
Tames: no more clothes ay r 50c., also | 
It holds sume 50 ft. is "aa _ 
or ¢ 




















need: 

Peas Morning Gileries, | Rane | he heaviest “a = PINS prepasd. Pn 
D turtiums, ab esi abrics withou ars, Dp! 

face _ ma *packa + Livees ‘the Sees 

Clothes Line Co., 

17 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 


AICI OUTEIT. 


ing Flow eeds by mail; ackages 25 | pins. Clothes do not 
reeze to it and ca. ——— 


S it snd Jatalogue FR 
a and ~~ MYVEL CR; Northboro, Mass. | not blow off. 


a6 CURED by PECK’s Pat. 
D E/ Al = NESS C Tubular Ear Cushions c 
Whispers heard distinctly. Comfort- 











able. Successful where all Remedies Fail. Illustrated 






































ea ements 


More Family Pride. 
$5 Worth. 

A warranted U. S. 
Standard Family 
Scale. Cais, 402. 
to 244 pounds. Sent 
anywhere in the U.S. 
on ay = of $5.00. 
Price List free. Ad- 
oem, “JONES, 

pays the 
H Sent! » Bingham- 
ton, New York. 


PATENT FOOT-POWER MACHINERY 





























Penmanship, 
ieoN. YN h. for situations furnis! 

« ¥. No charge 
dress for Catalogue, ra C. GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. Ay. 


REELY'S 16-ct. Pant Stretchet. | § 


853 Broadway, cor. 4th St., New York. J have no agents. \whab at Type, In. “i le Ink, “Bweesers, in 
press §3. Size for | Wanted. R. INGERSOLL & RO., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 
logue of presses, &c., to MELSEY & CO. Meriden,Conn 
type holder, bottle indelible ink, in 
‘at Eastman } jPougnk cep Eacie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 


Cc) aac Do it yourself. Card | 2 bie - h ‘catalogue and directions “ BE Y 
Pri te EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT. 20° 
y Banking, Correspon- 
‘BOOKKEEPING, Sommerer sacrmes || and tweezers; put up in neat box, with full 
CUSTOM MADE 
SUITS, 
~ 25 to $25. 
magiee te free. 
3, $3. 


bees and proofs free. Address orcallon F. HISCOX, 
se wit 

heap press $3. Circular PRINTER, ” ee only 25c., 3 for 60c., stor Af on y nts 

t stamps for cata- 
Contains three alphabets of rubber 
$ nie pad 
etc, Youne M directions for use. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
's. wanted. Boys’ Suits,$4. — 88) 












Sold Everywhere. 
Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 
[By mail 18¢.] 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 


DRESS-GUETING © 2, Tailor Method 


anuf’s Pant Co. 


GRIND dee. f50 | Te: 
SSiAND LT 


ttt 
ILSON BROS. a tgptimontale 


reely’s Adjustable Pants ! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 

Size varied 5 5inches in +, minute. 

Made in 44 the usual tim 

Put on in "Y the usual time. 

Special eae given one tailor in 
Eps Bn! 

715 ashington 8t., Boston. 


Whiti choy ‘Mess. 








rt and System ; 
pn over mete. tay b \ be a@ practi- 
cal dress-cutter in alt price introduce 
it. B. M. KUHN, inventor, B aeatem Mis 
E Most RELIABLE Fo 
Forinfa nts & Invalids. 
‘ota mation, but a specially pre- 


DGESE pared Food , adapte ted to theweak- 
fe} 8) © est stomach. 4 sizes cans. Pam- 

FO phiet free. WOOLRICH & CO. 
(on every label), PALMER, MASS. 


| 2000 GRAPE VINES 


(po Varieties: — Small Fruits. Quality unsurpassed. 
{90 Varietie /ery ch CEwi sample vines mailed for {§C._De- 


scriptive price list free. Lew 1S ROESCH, Fredonia, N.Y 
SAVE MONEY. Before youbuy 


BICYCLE or J ORITER 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO., DAYTON, OMIO, or 

Pm Prices. New Bicycles at reduced prices and 400 sec 

Gy ond-hand ones. Drrvicuut Repamune. BICYCL ES, 
GUNS ard TYPE WRITERS taken in EXCHANGE. 


‘VALENTINES’ -TELEGRAPHY, 
ed with leading Railroads. . Giradyat tes gt laced i = 


Railway Service. learning low. 
circular, VALENTINE BROS. Janesville, Wis, 


REELY’S CORK EXTRACTOR. 


Corks lifted out whole. 








FAR RED 
sent on t FEED my 




































And Stereopticons, all prices. Views illustrating 
every subject for Public Exhibitions, etc. A 
SS usiness for a@ man with small capital. Also 
anterns for Home Amusement. 180-page Ca‘ slonue sree. | 
McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St.. N. ¥ 


TURE 








Cured with senatatette, he A Dr. r-Horne’a 
Electro-Magnetic Belt-T. 

bined. Guaranteed the only one in 

the world generating a continuous 

Electric and Magnetic current. i- 

“entific, P ans = Durable. Comfortable. 

tive. Avoid frauds. Over 9,000 cured. Sen: d 

stamp for pamphlet, Bleetrie Belts for Diseases, 

DR. HORNE, Removed to 180 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
Only play to do it. pres, Beain-Werkere and Sedentary 

e. entlemen, Ladies, Youths; the 

Bold Ever tNimersel gee eal toe 10¢.} Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. 


CROUP RE ED Takes up but 6in. square floor-room; new. 

















The ss 
medicine 


scientific, durable, fener cheap. 
known that 


Indorsed by 20,( physicians, law- 
yers, clergymen, editors and others 
now using it. Send for illustrated 
clzcular, engravings; no charge. 
D. Do wd, — 
Physical and Vocal | Culture, 9 East 14th St., New York. 


BATH (ROLLING 
=( | CABINET. | CHAIR. 


7 i ith ane plover failed to cure any 
ging o roup. Trial ckage i B., mail, 10 cents. 
Box 50 cents. C. A. BELDIN, Jamaica, N. Y. 


A LADY WANTED 


in every Town and City. Pleasant employment, | 
salary paid. Address, with references, — 


HOME-MAKER MAGAZINE, 


19 West 22d St., New York. 


A Watch-Chain for $1.00! 


Thousands of these chains have been sold, but 
never before so cheaply. Six styles to choose from 
Illustrated catalogue free. John C. Peirce, 110 West 
Fifth Street, Cincinnati, O. 


VICTORY AT LAST! 
Self-threading Sewing Needles. 


The Blind can use them. Invaluable for 
failing sight. Finest needle made. Mill- 
i ward’s Gold Eyes; do not cut the thread. 
Sam — aper, 10¢. ; 3 for 25e.; 312 = We. 
NGLAND NOVELTY MANUF. 
24 Portland Street, 








Affording a| A Priceless 
refreshing | Boon to those KE 
Turkish Bath | who are un- 
at home, able to walk. 




















5 oon NCRFOR AKL. coger, ; 
Cc ea. 
ghey -" 


ea you want. Greatest 
inducement ever a A pet 

orders for our celebrated Teas, ffees a 
ie ey bi pregeetina gee ORECE 
ese treet 
Post Gince Box 289, New York, § . Y. 5 








Boston, Maes. 








MAKE IT COMFORTABLE. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR BEDS. 
we will send one for $4.99 (Posta/ Note} 
Express ~— anywhere within 800 Miles of 
Factory, Add 16 cents each 100 miles beyond, 
ESTABLISHED 1875. CATALOGUES FREE. 


Our “PERFECTION” Bed pizg 


ANY BEDSTEAD, SINGLE OR DOUBLE, is ENTIRELY 

ETAL, HAVING 64 Tempered Steet SPRINGS 
BUT WEIGHS ONLY 30 PouNDS, Is AbJuSTABLE, 
Stronc, Simpce, Evastic, Noisetess, VERMIN 


FARREN BED 00. Sew Haven, Proor, witt Never Sac, witt Never Rust, ANDIS 
A. PaSREaor BEL, TIThe Acme of Comfort. 


We have been advertising here for several years. Our aim is to sell direct to consumers. 

‘ ple think they can get oun gece 8 in their local stores, but we do pot cater to —P met 

pe wean ry deal direct. with you, taking our chances that »nce you have had a Maher & Grosh ha 
for Razer Steel Blade, you will be our customer as long'as _ live. Our 80-page free filucteatea "ist 
exp sing om wor of doing =r. and gives points on the use of Knives, Razors, Shears, etc., which we 
pave — aaa a in learning. ut as a farther pointer look at this Ehife: cut gives exact size and style. 
es file- warranted, = nee on honor. Our price, 65c.; but to vi. trade with you, sample will be 
mailed, postpaid, for or 5 for $2. Boy’s 2-blade, Me. 

dy’s pearl, Best Steel Shears, 7 in., 6 

postpaid. Knife shown heré 
and Shears, $1. Barber’s 
hollow ground razor, $1.25. 
st razor strop 
ever made, Se. 


Send for Free List. 


Maher & Grosh, 


q, 3 of LIFE is spent in BED, therefore 


$499 Fel 



























445 St, 
Toledo, Ohio. 













Complete Outfits. 
Wood or metal workers without 
steam Tati = wy 4 f — 

e la one using 

BOR-SA ING Ma- 

chinery, B.7, Poa on ye i 

for practical mops use, also for In- 

dustrial Schools, Home Training, 
etc. Catalogue Free. 


SENECA rats MEG. CO 








> = $500 re pass 8 Ibs.S sears 


Sewing Machine 7 
SCALE 4 A 900:1b, P Platform Seal 
A $125.00 Top Bi 
A 2-Ton Wagon Scale..... 0. 
Ton cea Mills Stock — 00 





$15.00 Single Harn 
A 240-10, Platform Scale 





a*s DON’T Spoil your Feet with CHEAP SHOES! 4* 





= Freo BROWNS 


CRAMPS we ad 
AND 

COLICS. on 

imitations are Offered but are Worthless. 


ACE 
TEMES MONTE? 


Pillow yw Sham F Holder 


Large Profits. Circulars free. 
‘RIGHT DAY 
























|W. B. NUTTING, Winchendon, , 
THE ONLY PRACTICAL, 





CATALOGUE FREE. Address. * 
erement PorE Mra. Co., yey of COLUMBIA Ta 
CLES, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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BN THE WRINGER SAVES 


Emil i 


= cE 


costs but litt) NSE. =e 
attached tT either i anand shot 
IR E Doce + GREASE 
60-8014 White Rubber Rolls. —— 
Also Y’’ and *y) 2a 
fits, DAISY. ind VOLUNTEER”: WRING 


_YeryWhere, EMPIRE WINGER ¢ coe 


THE WONDERFU 
CHAIR. 






















| We retail at the lowest 
b> sae factory prices, and 
ip goods to be paid for on 
delivery. Send stamp for 
Name goods desir. 

| Suave mire ’oos Yay 


Bay os FREE 


a WHEEL CHAIRS 
TO HIRE. 
SPECIAL FREE 
DELIVERY. 
iladelphis. Pa. 








APRIL 3, 1890. 





THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. _19 
omaterre, Sounders: ceutrr Serta: |GRAND TRIAL OFFER| FLEXIBLE STONE! 


“ TACOLUMITE! One of the greatest minera- 
should try “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They are uni- | To ALL I will mail, with full directions for | La. curiosities known to science. Although a genu- 
| versally considered superior to all other articles used wae send 35c. blooming them, all fine flowering ~ fndia 


ulbs : Isior Pear Ss 1 range ine stone, has approximately the flexibility of lia 
| for similar purposes, and can be freely used with safe- | RP Ly FP Tube bn ™ ay yy 6 os ae ome *4 7 in my . 
| ty. Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. [Adv. | French i ee Gladiolus; 1 largest bulb Oxalis | ae eee na 1% So Ste Onikhaal aikno” Mmaote 
e Amaryllis Rosea; and 1 curious | “ rawn, will resume its original shape. Sample 
ee 2 ee — | Resurrection Plant; and for 3) cents more will | —- long pea pest patd. - recelrt Bi neh 
ry sarge slabs for Museums anc rivate Ollectlons, ‘ 
MADE WITH BOILING WATER. inclnde a large bulb of splendid New Gladiolus lu wi bh according to size. Address ’ 


9 we Beautiful tHustrated Catalogue of Pinks FREE. | F. E. ROBINSON, P. 0. Box 191, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
_ KH Pp Pp S Sy CHAS. T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co.,Pa. ’ DO YOU WANT AN 
For the Companion. GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. _AD i ES 
COMPENSATION. 
Tg Pacer ede place C OC OC AJ Mito wwe a REFINED COMPLEXION 
And a Beggar came with the twilight, 


Bewailing his woful lot. MADE WITH BOILING MILK. MUST USE 


The Princess with jewelled fingers 4 
v q TE CHOICEST p 
EA is 


A glittering purse bestowed, 
“Wood's May Queen” MEDICATED 


But never a look of 
Formosa Oolong. 


iy 
To cheer him along the road. 
Price, 75c. per Ib. 
Send to us direct if } 
our grocer does ,;not 
urnish it. 














then buy the best, the 


‘Packard Organ.’ 


Handsomest Cases, 
Finest Tone and 
Best Finish. 


Catalogue free. 


| ! 
eens Fort Wayne Organ Co., 
Ie Palast -U Fort Wayne, Ind. 
= Mention THE CoMPANION. 











The Peasant smiled from her casement, 
With a teardrop in her eye, 

And she called, “We have rest to spare thee,” 
As she saw him toiling by. 


Low, low, on the narrow threshold 
The Beggar sank down to rest— 

The rest of the great Eternal 
Crept into the Beggar’s breast. 









“MUSIC GIVEN AWAY! 

















4 F<, homas — Co cay. 
“ ~ mopor| 6 e 
ARyhich those Ww “y — find! gp Paxceure THOMAS wooD & CO., 
He carried the smile to heaven,— pis, INFORTERS, We have just issued two musical : 
¥ | § Ss “4 s gems: one is a son, 
But he left the gold behind. Boston, Mass. | entitled “The Ship That Carries Me Home.” 
DA WHIPPLE BENHAM. | which is not only very beautiful, but popular ; the other 
Ipa W B = 4 hich is not onl beautiful, | lar ; the oth 
by | is**Mhe Allison Waltz,” by F. W. Meacham, author 
‘e H of Fn coed —_ a on played by all the 
5 . » | orchestras. The regular price of these pieces is 60 cents 
, E It imparts a brilliant transparency to the each, but to introduce them in every home, we will, on 
WHAT A RED APPLE DID. skin. Removes pimples, freckles, and dis- * 


6 superb bers of wn selecti f this 1 col kin del 1 pn + ion - nd fr - on a len es f a 
erb numbers of our own selection 0: ar- i , i icately <h fre . te piec 
At the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the orations, and makes the skin delicately | each order send free ten complete piece. of our 


est and best practical Art Magazine,indispensable soft and beautiful. It contains no lime, white | Very latest vocal and instrumental music, full 

i y Springfield, Mass. .E for all wishing to learn Oil, Water Color or China gi be ; size (1114x13 in.), printed on elegant heavy 

founding of the town of Springfield, Mass., Mr. E. Painting, Wood Carving, Fret Sawing, Brass Ham- lead or arsenic. In three shades: pink or | usic paper, and would cost $4.00 if bought at 

W. Kinsley related an anecdote connected with the | mering, Book Illustrating and Embroidery. To flesh, white and brunette. For sale by music stores; Or, if you will send SO cents for both, 
earlier life of Charles Goodyear, the famous inventor. | S¢cUre these, together with 1:2 Exquisite Colored 


Studi itable f i i ah All D . nd F: G D | E h we wey ean pwreney ave picces tree. A apron aa 
Re ri zs 4 f 2 stu es suitable for copying or framing, an un- ‘ood , | collection. A good salary paic Oo canvassing agents for 
Goodyear then resided in Springfield. Being very Greds of artistic working ‘designs ond ifustrations ruggists a ancy S Vealers Everywhere Mhaninnng at B — onthly” (sample copy and 
ye is ” i sen S (YOUTH’s COMPANION) advertisement an | terms, 10 cen’ 

poor, he was one day arres ted for debt. He had a (regular price, $2) direct to the publisher, BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

suit of clothes making at a tailor-shop in the city, and Mo TAGUE MARKS 4 Lhe Sqgere,  * Ss WILLIS WOODWARD & Co., 
on Saturday night, when the clothes were to be de. Whakatane 842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 
livered, one of the firm remarked that Mr. Goodyear ee stile. <b Aten Scans 


v ipl 25 

was at Sheriff Foster’s. But he said to the errand- SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE 
boy, ““When you go home, take Mr. Goodyear’s suit 

of clothes to him, and tell him he can pay for them 
when it suits his convenience.” 











On his way to the jail the boy stopped at home for 
supper. A barrel of fine red apples had been delivered 
that afternoon at the boy’s house, and his mother 
requested him to unhead it. He did so, and took out 
of the barrel one of the largest apples and put it in 
his jacket pocket. 

On reaching the jail he found Mr. Goodyear reading 
in the sheriff’s office, not behind the bars, but only in 
the jail limits. He delivered the bundle and the 
message of his employer, and then it occurred to him 
that the red apple would perhaps be acceptable to the Best Fences and Gates for all 


risoner. He took it out of his pocket and handed it 
to Mr. Goodyear, who thanked him very kindly. purposes. Free Catalogue giving 


On the 1st of January, 1854, this young man was in full particulars and prices. 
Paris, in John wees a S . JSéte day. Ask Hardware Dealers, or ad- 
Lord Palmerston and other notable Englishmen were ) 
in the city conferring with Napoleon about the allied dress, mentioning this paper, 
army. ' " ne SEDGWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 

he young man sat down to read some letters tha 
en ret THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’ 


had been received for him. As he finished them, he 


0’S 
looked up and saw Mr. Goodyear in the next room, ae AND 
and soon Mr. Munroe came to him and asked, point- 
ing to Mr. Goodyear, ‘Do you know that gentleman?” 

He replied that he did, and Mr. Munroe added, “He | 


LADIES! 


Use Only 
BROWN’S | ——_ 
FRENCH - °° 
DRESSING | 


Shoes. 
Awarded highest honors at 

















Philadelphia, 1876 | Frankfort, 1881 
Berlin, 1877 | Amsterdam, 1883 
Paris, 1878 | New Orleans,’84-5 | 
Melbourne, 1880 | Paris, * 1889 | 
and wherever exhibited. | 








A PERFECT ART ALBUM CON- 
TAINING 24 BEAUTIFUL PHO- 
TOGRAPHS REPRESENTING TEA 


AND COFFEE -CULTURE, WILL 


wishes to see you.” We offer postpaid 








P " BE SENT ON werent OF YOUR ADDRESS, 

rhe young man went i re’ Mr. G rear | at your door, the Paris Medal on every bottle. 4 

MR on F ps whereupon Mr. Goodyear) | ARGEST STOCK of ROSES in America, a/? va pati | 85 BROAD ST., BOSTON, 
“How do you do? You are from Springfield, and| %¢7#e¢zes, sizes and prices. New CLEMATIS Se ae ee 








used to be a clerk for Palmer & Clark. Do you re- 
member a certain red apple that was once given to 
me?” 





and CLIMBING VINES, New Hardy FLOW- 


¢ : 5 Allthe FINEST NEW ROSES, NewSum- 
The young man answered in the affirmative, and | 


| 
._ans\ t | mer FLOWERING BULBS, NEW and RARE 
expressed his gratification that circumstances had so | 


greatly changed, remarking at the same time that he FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS 

had noticed with much interest what had been said of | TUBEROSES. New GRAPES Cosas 

Mr. Goodyear, especially in connection with the hacads fy SS. ‘soods sent eve 

India-rubber pontoons which he was then making for | ¢TyWhere by mail orexpress; satisfaction guaranteed, 

the French government. OUR NEW CUIDE—1I6 pp.— | 


After a pleasant conversation, Mr. Qeotyent in-| handsomely illustrated. Write for it. FREE 
vited his young friend of the red apple to call at his 4a~ It will pay you to see it before buying. =@a 
hotel at noon. 


We are now ready to supply the product of entire] 

_ - " is tie THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., new machine: y po on = me one completed, - 

a. a i > =, - a sg is =. Rose Growers and Seedsmen, WEST GROVE. PA. which we not only have greatly improved the strengt 
guished person, Mr. Goodyear and the clerk from the th and durability of our well-known Asbestos Roofing, 
ee Me agen 4 — _ = —- ay drove +} a Oe or. but have also secured a degree of uniformity never 
up and down the Bois de Boulogne behind four horses. me is Complete without Sou before attained in any similar fabric. We offer this 

Ps» | asthe PERFECTED form of the portable Roofing which 
we have manufactured with continued improvements 
during the past thirty years, and as the most desira- 
ble Roofing for general purposes. 

The important features of our recent improve- 
ments, for which patents have been allowed in this 
country and in Europe, are described in our new cir- 
| cular, which, with samples, will be sent free by mail. 
| Our Asbestos Roofing is now in use upon Facto- 

ries, Foundries, Cotton Gins, Railroad Bridges, Cars, 
| Steamboats, etc., in all parts of the world. 


Paris 
\ 5 | It is supplied ready for use, in rolls of 200 square 
| feet, and weighs with Asbestos Roof Coating, ready 


i889 | for shipment, about 85 pounds to 100 square feet. 
s | It is adapted for steep or flat roofs in all climates, 
and can be readily = by unskilled workmen. 
aa There are inferior imitations of our Asbestos 
| Rooting, purchasers are cautioned. 








—_—_—_—_+or—__—_ 


OUTWITTING A BRAHMIN. Hams and Boneless Bacon 


The Brahmins are the sacred caste of India, and 
their sanctity is the basis of their supremacy. This 
is so powerful that to refuse a Brahmin food is to call 
down punishment from the skies, and to beat one is 
to consign the beater to an eternity of woe. But 
Western ideas are making progress in the minds of 
the natives, and the following story, condensed from 
“Tent Life in Tigerland,”’ shows that the little leaven 
is working in the lump of Oriental superstition. 

There are different kinds of Brahmins, and -ome of 
visenn of Soaks anise te sosave tens Souk ont botgien, | 
ot eae tone they th visit. One of ond which, unlike all other meat pega retains so Sapte and Beserigtios Price Lit free teens. 


oleaginous peripatetic loafers came one day to the much nutrition that no soup-bone or ot = Soe is Le W. Johns Manufacturing Company, 


door of a grain-seller, reputed to be wealthy. With the necessary when Armour’s Extract is u 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 








The best and most economi- 
cal “Stock’ for Soup is 


Armour’s Beef Extract 








C } I € i With one small turnip, one carrot, a stick Of cel- 
imperiousness of a high-caste Hindoo, the Brahmin ery @ sprig of i : 
demanded some refreshment. The grain-seller had ne sper ig et ae tienen ae oe 





: me rr u “OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAK | One teas rmour’s Extract, you can H. W. Johns’ Liqui 

imbibed English ideas to such an extent that his FINEST IN THE 2 Bnd — | make delicious soup for six persons ata total cost of Firc-Proof Paints: Buildiae Belt, 
mind was made up not to be blackmailed by able Boog. Use Armour’s Extract for Bouillon or Steam-Pipe and Boiler Coverings, 
bodied but lazy Brahmins. ef Tea. Superior to all brands in richness and 


Asbestos Steam Packings, Gaskets, etc. 
i . Gelicacy of flavor. | Vuleab Moulded Ri Washers, etc 
Other villagers brought food to the Brahmin, but he | Vulcabeston Moulded Rings, Washers, etc., 
refused to accept their offerings, being determined to Z A. FERRIS & COMPANY. tricot, OF cand BO cree far ar mean e Bost 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
break the spirit of the grain-seller. One day passed, — ARMOUR & CO., Chicago a 
and neither had yielded. bi go: == 


On the second day, the Brahmin, now very hungry, WHI TEMAN MI LK JAR | : GLEN WO @) 'B) | 


poured forth his curses upon the grain-seller’s head, 
FOR 
Milk Delivery. 


muttering spells, and bringing forth all manner of 
Agents wanted | 











objurgations. The grain-seller remained obdurate. 
Then the Brahmin lacerated his arms, for he thought 
that when the man saw the blood of a Brahmin drop- 
ping at his door, he would submit through fright. 
The horror-stricken neighbors implored him to yield 








RE ; . ; | 
— = the = Sa that might come upon a culsiom pe ee eh oe in ever y C 1 ty | 
the village. ne grain-seller was as deaf to their ably the grandest golden flowe: 5 : 
—— as to the clamor of the lazy beggar. a plant oe matting Bese a & Town 10% Com. | 
yn the third day, as if to scare the man by one hor- , } . 
rible deed, the Brahmin went to the edge of a deep seaethrgdtyridlgeinsadhadreathandisety Ev ery Mi lk Dea- 


well in the courtyard, and amid the cries of the as- 
sembled villagers, jumped down into the gloomy 
depths. The women screamed and beat their breasts, 
the men tore their hair and garments. The grain- 


ler is likely 
to order. Send 


seller rushed to the well, bent over the brink, and » iain, tment -<5e. y 

~ ae ’ All these, worth 60c., sent with Guide, for ont: Or Ca tal osue 
begged the Brahmin, whose form he could see float- Th i ‘ 4 ' 
ing in the water, not to drown himself. in east 4 ae ail nee 10 


friends to send. [P This will not appear again. 





The Brahmin must have thought that at last he had 


A. V. WHITEMAN, 








, C.W. PARK, Parkton, Metal P.O., Pa 
conquered, for his hands grasped the strong silken P. S.—Park’s New Rose Budge’ ‘al M ; | 
girdle which the grain-seller let down, and oe illus., only Se-dimddione date 144 Chamber Ss s t 


himself to be slowly drawn up. When the splutterin 
Brahmin reached the top of the well, his wrists ac | se RA cae 
grasped by the grain-seller, and tied together with 


the girdle which had served as a draw-rope. 5 
Amid the lamentations of the shrieking crowd, the 

grain-seller hauled the half-drowned Brahmin to the 

nearest police station, and charged him with attempt- 


: Spear a Wit * Experiencein ities in PLANTS, BULBS, 
ing to commit suicide. The Brahmin was sent to 41 Years i rand Specialities ic i 
prison, and from that day the pretensions of the ee ee nee ROSES frs wer sets PA yt 


Rar f t beauty. Handso: i 
members of the sacred caste were not heeded in that ored. Be ke of Be autiful N w Roses BRDEDT of Be oe On elphia, Pa, 
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The Vouth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 


Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. | 


HEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 


required to register letters whenever requested to | 


0 80. 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to weara hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 


silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- | 


sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe meansof sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
bg send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 


name on your paper, which shows to what time | 


your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning 
continue as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


when sent by | 


ublishers | 


your paper will not enable us to dis- | 
t, 


visions and other things which supplied her family’s 
pressing needs, and left her free to care for her little 
invalid. 

“He gives twice who gives quickly” is an old 
proverb. Children who act, on their own account, 
with such prompt generosity as these New York boys 
and girls showed, are pretty sure to make valuable 
citizens when they grow up. 


_—> 


| TRANSFORMED. 


Men and beasts are alike in this respect, that their 
strongest propensities are often unsuspected until 
some change of circumstances calls them suddenly 
into exercise A lion-hunter named Conrad had 
brought from Africa a small lion cub which he had 


captured when it was only a few days old. 


At first it was sickly, and seemed unlikely to live 
| long, but under careful nursing it gradually outgrew 
its weakness, and became a great pet with its owner, 
whom it followed about like a kitten. At night it 
always slept beside its master’s bed. 

One evening Conrad lay down upon the lounge for 
a nap, and after having been asleep for some time 
was awakened by a sharp pain in his left hand. On 
attempting to draw the hand toward him he was 
startled by a vicious growl, and the next moment he 
discovered that Belle, his pet cub, had his hand be- 
tween her teeth. 

She had already bitten quite through it, and was 
eagerly lapping the blood that flowed from the wound. 
Her eyes were blazing, and it dawned upon Conrad 
that his pet was no longer a tame animal. 

The situation was dangerous. Conrad moved softly, 
so as not to disturb the animal, and succeeded in 


the brain. She leaped into the air with a terrific 
scream, and fell dead upon the floor. 

It appeared that while the man was asleep the lioness 
had un to lick his hand. Her sharp, file-like 
tongue broke the skin, the animal got her first taste 
of blood, and all the latent passions of her race were 
at once aroused. The pet became in one instant a 
wild, bloodthirsty beast. 


——— 
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PLANNING A CAMPAIGN, 


A foreigner who proposes, if possible, to emigrate 
to this country is said to have held a conference re- 
cently with one of his race who had already been 
here. 
United States have reason to be deeply concerned, 
for these emigrants do not come among us to farm, 
or to build, or to vote. 

Their business is to kill, and they do their work 
well. Their power, silent and sure, 1s more deadly 
than that of cannon or dynamite; they spare neither 
the young nor the old, their track across the conti- 
nent is marked by black lines of graves. 

One of the parties to this reported conference was 
the vigorous young comma bacillus, or cholera mi- 
crobe. Probably none of our readers have ever seen 
this creature, or even its picture, but it lives and 
moves to do a deadlier work than the fabled dragons 
of old times. 

“My ancestors,” it is reported to have said, “crossed 
the sea to the New World again and again, and 
counted their victims by thousands and tens of thou- 


sands. What chance Is there for me there now? My | 
race has the power to reproduce itself to an illimita- 


ble extent. If I can make my way from Persia across 


Europe and the Atlantic, I can increase by the millions | 


should the conditions prove favorable. I can double 
the death-rate in a summer.” 

His companion was the microbe of the influenza. 
Its picture has not yet been drawn by scientific men, 
It has just finished a triumphant march over Europe 
and this continent, leaving disease and wasted vitality 
and death behind it. Soldiers and infants, empresses 
and paupers, as we all know, were among its victims. 

“The field is ready for you in America,” it said. 
“Young and old there exhaust their vital forces by 
excessive work or excessive play, by incessant strug- 
gles to be rich, or by drink. On the farms and in 
country villages little attention is paid to drainage; 
garbage, manure heaps and other abominations are 
left te fester under the hot sun. In some of the great 
cities sewer gas pollutes the air; in others the drink- 
ing water is foul with corruption; in all of them the 


people listen with good-humored indifference to the | 


warnings of scientific men.” 


If this statement is true, the people of the | 


| QUEER CHRISTENINGS, 


| Ministers have often very queer stories to tell 


about weddings, and they could also, without doubt, 
| add many pages to the literature of christenings were 
they so disposed 
eral instances of absurd experiences before the font. 





“‘What name do you give this child?” said a West- 
ern preacher, to a couple who had brought their baby 
some distance to be baptized. 

“Luthy, thir,” lisped the bashful mother, and the 
pastor, who was a little deaf, exclaimed, in horror: 

“Lucifer! Nonsense, woman!” and dipping his 
hand in the font, he continued, with virtuous unc- 
tion, “John Wesley, I baptize thee —’ And whether 
she would or no, the poor little girl received the 
name of that great preacher. 

A young couple, who appeared one Sunday at the 
altar to baptize their first child, were the victims of 
an amusing, though less serious blunder. The wife 
was quite self-possessed, but the young husband 
seemed painfully abashed. 

“Name this child,” said the clergyman, and the 
poor young man looked about in hopeless embarrass- 
ment as if in search of the forgotten words. At this 
critical moment, his wife nudged him; then he awoke 
to the requirements of the occasion, and said, in a 
loud, clear voice, “I will!’ 

The ceremony of his last visit to the altar was evi- 
dently so fresh in his mind as to have quite over- 
shadowed the significance of the present occasion. 


> 


SYMBOLS AND CYMBALS, 


Explanations in set terms mean very little to chil- 
j dren. After hearing a point carefully defined, they 
| sometimes need explanation of the definition. A 
| little girl who had been given a number of Easter eggs 
was greatly delighted with their gay coloring and 
varied designs. Yet it occurred to her that she had 
never known what Easter eggs had to do with that 
festival. 


‘Auntie,’ she said, laying down her box of treas- 


ures, and putting on what the family called her 

“quizzing cap,” “do people have colored eggs any 

time in the year, or is it only at Easter?” 

“Only at Easter, I think,” said auntie, who was 
very busy drawing on her new gloves, and only half 
heard the question. 

“And what does an Easter egg mean?” 

“It’s a symbol of life,’ and auntie ran hurriedly 
| upstairs for a forgotten handkerchief. Poor little 
Anne! She had not learned much, after all. 

“IT wish I could just know what a symbol is,” she 
said softly to herself, and her twin brother put in a 
lofty word ; 

“Oh, I can tell you that / 
play on in Bible times.” 


It’s a thing they used to 


“It is pure air, cleanliness and temperate living | 


that kill me,” said the deadly microbe; ‘but I foresee | 


great triumphs yonder. I shall have thousands of 
victims!’ and he prepared for his departure. 

“A fable!” says the reader. 
was ever held.” It may be so, but a fable is a story 
that has a moral. 


+ 


TIMELY HELP. 


Not a few recent instances have proved that schools 
may be the centres of generous and spontaneous 
action, and that children may gain in them, besides 
“book-learning” and love of country and right, a 
knowledge how to work promptly and bravely in a 
good cause. 

Here is an instance of such action’ There lives, 
near Ithaca, N. Y., a poor widow who has a family 
of small children to support by her labor. Not long 
ago one of these children fell ill of scarlet fever. 

What was the mother to do? She must take care 
of the sick child. That was a task not to be neglected, 
even if there had been any competent hands to re- 
lieve her of it. Scarlet fever meant a long illness, 
even if the disease was not communicated to the 
other children. 

But the daily living of the household was dependent 
upon the mother’s toil, when she stopped work there 
was no bread. 

Near the widow’s house there is a public school. 
The teacher, on her way to her post on the day the 
child was taken ill, heard of the case. She told it to 
her pupils, and they, not waiting for their parents to 
act, took the matter into their own hands. 

As soon as the day’s session was over, the pupils 
went about the neighborhood soliciting food, clothing 
and other supplies. They collected these articles in 
their little “express wagons,” or as best they could, 
and under cover of the darkness, piled them upon the 
porch of the poor widow’s house. 

They summoned her to the door, but did not stop 


“No such conference 


+ 


| TESTING ITS HEARING, 

A pathetic anecdote is told of the Countess of 
Orkney, who was deaf and dumb. Shortly after the 

| birth of her first child, the nurse saw the mother 

| cautiously approach the cradle in which the infant 

| was sleeping. 


| ‘The countess, having perfectly assured herself that 
| the child really slept, took out a large stone which 

she had concealed under her shawl, and to the horror 
| of the nurse, who, like all persons of the lower order 
in her country, indeed, in most countries, was fully 
megrenees with an idea of the peculiar cunning and 
malignity of ‘“dumbies,” raised it with an intent to 
| fling it down vehemently. 

Before the nurse could interpose the countess had 
flung the stone; not, however, as the servant had 
apprehended, at the child, but on the floor, where, of 

| course, it made a great noise. The child immediately 
awoke and cried. 

The countess, who had looked with maternal eager- 
| ness to the result of her experiment, fell on her 
knees in a transport of joy. She had discovered that 
her child possessed the sense of hearing which was 
wanting in herself. 


_— 
FREE RIDES. 


The slot has become an “institution” in this coun- 
try. It is found everywhere, applied in all sorts of 
ways. 

Hally White, a bright boy who went from Chicago 
to live in California, had never happened to see a 
street-car without a conductor, although he was 
familiar with the principle by which, with the aid of 
a “nickel,” one can get all sorts of things. 

So the other day, when his mother took him with 
her on an errand to a part of Oakland which made 
necessary a ride in one of the “bob-tail’’ cars, Hally 
had a new experience. When he got home he told 
his sister about it. 

“Grace,” said he, ‘‘nobody came for our fare, but 
mamma just put a nickel in the slot for each of us, 
and we got a ride for nothing!” 





| to greet her. She simply found upon her porch pro- | 


reaching his revolver, with which he shot her through | 


The New York Tribune gives sev- | 
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| Every watch made by the famous United States 


Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., is fully warranted for 
years. They don’t vary ten seconds in a month. Buy 
no other. [Adv. 


Jos. Horne & Co., 


We want to mail to every Companion 
reader 

SAMPLES of our Colored Cashmeres, 
Serges, and French and Domestic 
Challis. 

SAMPLES of our BLACK Silk warp 
and all wool Henriettas. 

SAMPLES of our Black Gros Grain and 
Surah Silks. 

SAMPLES of our Colored Gros Grain, 
Paile, Surah and India Silks. 

We can save you money on your spring 
buying. 


__PITTSBURGH, PA. _ 


Silk Lustre Plushes 


DIRECT FROM THE MILLS. 


| Send us 10 cents towards paying for sam- 
ples and Bey, e, and we will send you 25 
GOOD-SIZE SAMPLES of our Plush, no two 
colors same shade. 


We are the only manfrs. of this Plush in 
the world, and its production has been the 
result of many costly experiments, all of 
which are patented by us. We are pro- 
ducing over a thousand yards a day, and 
sending orders to all parts of the U.S. 

For fancy articles it is particularly fine, 
as there are so many different shades, some 
very delicate colors; and as they are per- 
fectly fast, they can be used in working 
many beautiful articles to make home 
pleasant and attractive. For little ones’ 

hoods and cloaks it cannot be equalled, it 
is so warm and heavy, and even for uphol- 
stery it is just the thing. 

The Plush is 25 inches wide, and the price 
|is 65 cents per yard. We will pack the 


eods neatly and prepay posta e and ex- 
| Bress. SEND FOR SAM LES at once if 
you use plushes for any purpose. 


| CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., MANVILLE, R. I. 


SUMMER SILK FABRICS. 


The popular Silk for Spring and Sum- 
| mer wear is variously known as _ India, 
| China or Japan Silk. It is most durable 
and comfortable and is peculiarly adapted 
to prevailing style of dress. 

Plain Colors, light and dark, are 65 cents, 
| go cents, $1.00 and $1.25 per yard. 

Fancy Patterns, in great variety, 75 cents, 
| 85 cents, $1.00, $1.25 per yard; and two 
| lines unusually fine at $1.50 and $1.75. 
| Wash Silks, in stripes, checks and plaids, 

at $1.00 per yard. 


James McGreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 


Largest in the World. 


ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
$4,000 A DAY. 


O’NEILL’S, 
Gth Avenue, 20th to 21st St, 


New York City. 


SPRING SEASON 


We beg to inform our 
numerous patrons that we 
are prepared to show one 
of the finest lines of 


CHOICE MILLINERY, 
COSTUMES and WRAPS, 
DRESS GOODS and SILKS, 


To be found in any of the 
great establishments of this 
country or Europe. We are 
always ready and willing 
ito send samples upon appli- 
cation. 

Our Catalogue for Spring 
and Summer is now ready; 
mailed free upon application. 
This Catalogue is invalua- 
ble to out-of-town custom- 
ers whom time and distance 
prevent from visiting our 
‘mammoth Establishment. 

Don’t forget that we deal 
in everything that man, 
woman, child or house may 
need, either for comfort or 
elegance. 

Before you place your 
Spring Orders, give us a 
trial. We can no doubt 
please you in qualities and 
prices. 


GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS 








| 
| 








Possess the Highest Degree of Merit. 


(Short, Medium 








GLOVE FITTING 
VENTILATING 





OR 
Summer Corsets 
are delightfully comfortable, and are 
surely becoming an indispensable luxury. 
Acknowledged by the trade to be the best 
Corsets in the market for Summer Wear. 
WHITE ONLY 
MADE IN 


Short, Medium and Extra Long. 





ult THOMSON'S 
‘Thomson's Ventilating MOVE ICING 


The Most Popular 


BLACK CORSETS 


Fifteen Crades and Three Lengths 


and Extra Long) 


To Choose From. 





i Constant Improvements in Shapes 


AND OUR 


Smooth Flat Seam 


HAVE MADE 


of Any. 








This cut represents 
our New “ B” Corset, 
which is one of the 
most desirable of our 


A Specialty. line. Made in White, 
Dove and Black. 





A Perfect Fit and Absolute Comfort Assured. 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., 


Successors to Thomson, Langdon & Co., New York, Sole Mfrs. 
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“What’s that Knot For P” 


When you can’t remember why you tied that knot in your 
handkerchief, there is an evident weakening of brain power. 
The blood is impoverished and the nervous system relaxed. 
Begin at once the use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Take it until that cloudy and 
forgetful state of mind is re- 
lieved, and your physical and 
mental powers are fully re- 
stored. Don’t attribute loss of 
memory to advancing years. 
Many, like Gladstone and 
Holmes, at eighty, show littie 
indication of mental or bodily 
decay. Besure you take Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and no other. 


“About four years ago I was taken down 
with nervous prostration. Mind and body 
seemed to have given out tegether. My 
head was dizzy, my eyes weak, and my feel- 
LA ings wretched and despondent in the ex- 
GZ Yi treme. Doctors prescribed for me, but 
— without avail. One day, while looking over 
Ayer’s Almanac, I resolved to try the virtue 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I did so, and before 
I had finished the first bottle, I felt a decided change for better. ‘I continued the use of 
this medicine, until now I can scarcely believe I ever had been sick. My eyes in particu- 
lar, are wonderfully improved, and all those gloomy and despondent feelings of mind are 
gone.”—Mrs. C. KENNEDY, 787 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“T suffered from a low state of the blood, want of appetite, and general debility, be- 





others and Children 


» Cuticura Remedies 


: a HEN SIX MONTHS OLD, the left hand of our 
? little grandchild began to swell, and had every ap- 
pearance of a large boil. We poulticed it, but all to 
no purpose. About five months after, it becamea 
running sore. Soon other sores formed. Ile then 
had two of them on cach hand, and as his blood 
beeaice more and more impure it took less time 
for them to break out. A sore came on the chin, 
beneath the under lip, which was very offensive, 
His head was one solid scab, discharging a greag 
deal, This was his condition at twenty-two 
months old, when I undertook the care ot 
him, his mother having died when he was 
alittle more than a year old, of consump. 
tion (scrofula, of course). Tle could walka 
little, but could not get up if he fell down, 
and could not move when in bed, having 
no use of his hands. I immediately com 
menced with the CuTicurA IRroMEDIEs, 
" using all freely. One sore after another 
healed, a bony matter forming in each one of these 
five deep ones just before healing, which would 
finally grow loose, and were taken out; then they 
would heal rapidly. One of these ugly bone for- 
mations I preserved. After taking a dozcn anda 
half bottles he was completely cured, and is now, 
at the age of six years, a strong and healthy child. 

May 9, 1885. Mrs. E. S. DRIGGS, 
612 E. Clay St., Bloomington, Ill, 

















coming, finally, so reduced that I was unable to work. While in this condition I began a i WAYS SZ jp - 
to use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, a few bottles of which restored me to health. I take every F | \ E. 8S. D. 

opportunity to recommend this medicine in shallar cases."—C. Evicn, Oniliicethe, Ohio. I have been afflicted for a great many years with bed blood, which has caused me to have sores on 
my body. My hands were ina solid sore for over a year. I had tried almost_everything I could hear 


e 
A er’s Sarsa arilla of, but had given up all hopes of ever being cured, when I suw the advertisement of the CuTICcURA 
9 REMEDIES. 


I used one box of CuricuR,, one bottle of RESOLVENT, and one cake of Soap, and am 
PREPARED By Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., LoweLt, Mass. 


now able to do all my own work. Mrs. FANNIE STEWART, Staunton, Ind. 
Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Sept. 13, 1888. — No return of disease to date. 


I have used the Curicura REMEDIES successfully for my baby, who was afflicted with eczema, 
and had such intense itching that he got no rest day or night; but after I had used two boxes, the 
skin began to peel off and get clear and soft. The itching is gone, and my baby is cured, and is now 
a healthy, rosy-cheeked boy. MARY KELLERMANN, Beloit, Kan. 

Your Cuticura RemEp1Es did wonderful things for me. They cured my skin disease, which 
has been of five years’ standing, after hundreds of dollars had been spent in trying to cure it. Nothing 
did me any good until I commenced the use of the Curicura REMEDIES. Our house will never be 
without them. Mrs. ROSA KELLY, Rockwell City, Calhoun Co., Ia. 


(Juticura Remedies. 


CuTicuRA, the great skin cure, instantly allays the most agonizing itching and inflammation, clears 
the skin and scalp of every trace of disease, heals ulcers and sores, removes crusts and scales, and re- 
stores the hair. CutTicurA Soap, the greatest of skin beautifiers, is indispensable in treating skin 
diseases and baby humors. It produces the whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, free from pimple, 


b] 
Avyer’s Cherry Pe 
ao ad eri A ectoral, spot, or blemish. CutTicurA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleanses the blood of all impurities 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. and poisonous elements, and thus removes the cAusE. Hence the CuTicURA REMEDIES are the only 
an aa tltaml i ence ee ee _ = infallible curatives for every form of skin, scalp, and blood diseases, from pimples to scrofula. 

a CuticurRA REMEDIES are sold by druggists and chemists throughout the world. Price: CuTICURA, 

50 cents per box; CuTicura Soap, 25 cents; CUTICURA RESOLVENT, 31.00 per bottle. Prepared by 





THE VOTCk 


Is easily injured — the slighest irritation of the throat or larynx at once affecting its tone, 
flexibility, or power. All efforts to sing or speak in public, when the vocal organs are 
impaired, become not only painful but dangerous, and should be strictly avoided until 
every symptom of weakness is removed. To effect a speedy cure no other medicine is 
equal to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. The best of anodynes, this preparation rapidly soothes 
irritation, strengthens the delicate organs of speech, and restores the voice to its tone 
and power. No singer or public speaker should be without it. 























































= ig PotTeR DruG@ AND CHEMICAL CorPoraTION, Boston, Mass. 
CES x . B S) | 4a3- Send for ‘“‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases,’’ 64 pages, 50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 
#4 i a oS Gennes Tce it ‘ 
© | a SS PLES, black-heads, red, rough. chapped, and A S Skin, Scalp, and hair preserved and 
4 4 2 - Pl oily skin prevented by CuTicura Soap. Y beautified by the use of CuricuRA Soap. 
= j S5| -|— — 
i | 23) oreo cee 
A be | 
8 @ ALL AGES ENJOY THIS PARLOR GAME 
rs = mE OS | 
A Ml Sz ‘ 
H we : 
HW bBo It is INTENSLY AMUSING and PERFECTLY 
A i \. HARMLESS. It trains the EYE, 
4 — . 
aa 5 cultivates the JUDGMENT, strength- 
Wo . 
oe ens the NERVES Vv VEIN 
WRITE FOR THIS CATALOGUE TODAY. 4 ze with vouthtul bi z = — - _ ~~ 
Any lady contem: lating the purchase of a SILK DRESS of any Et of y ood. gives every 
} GRADE or KIND, a SILK LACE DRESS or LACE CURTAINS, can my = a better control of themselves. It 
4 not afford to let the opportunity +E nis book for the writing o . 
7 < a postal card — a — .~ This Lapa curtain \ ge / establishes a PERFECT HARMONY 
4 of our enormous stock of Dress Silks which is well known to be white or cream, kes = 
second to none in the United States, this alone makes the book 3 yds. long, 52 in. wide, § a between the EYE, the INTEL 
j valuable to every lady. Write for it. only $1.00 per pair. (im LECT, the MUSCLES 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., and NERVES, and 
Mention this paper in writing. 75 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. promotes 


= the highest 


Hendryx 


| AND MENTAL 


DEVELOPMENT. aod 
Makes Two Hundred and Thirty-seven different Pat'd France, England. Germany, = AN) 
styles of FISHING REELS in sizes from twenty- United States and Canada. = ome 


five to three hundred yards. 

All styles and sizes of Flush Handle, Rubber 
Plate and Multipliers are SCREWED REELS 
constructed with Jnterchangeable Parts the same as gun 
or sewing-machine parts. Our REELS are made with 
improved automatic machinery, operated by the best 
skilled labor, and are Superior in Construction and 
Finish, and are indisputably the best line of REELS 
made. 

Prices from 25 Cents to #10. = All first-class 
dealers sell them. Send for our Catalogue, and we will 
send any kind of Reel by mail on receipt of price. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


This parlor game mailed post-paid. Nickel, $1.00; Bronze, 75c. Address, 


RUBBER TIPPED ARROW CO., Patentees and Manufacturers, 
CORNER CORNHILL AND WASHINGTON STS., BOSTON, MASS., Us S. A. 

















Rupifoam 


its use is sanctioned by the Dental and Medical profession. 
_ The following certificate is from the Massachusetts State Assayer, and Pro- 
| WOER fessor of Chemistry, Physics, and Metallurgy in the Boston Dental College : 
comans nogntnoroo aff TOE, W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
een Gentlemen, — I have made a careful examination of a sample of ‘ Rubi- 
Sead tearet Srman na foam,” purchased by me in the open market, and find it free from acids, grit, 
castam or substances likely to be injurious to the teeth or mouth. 
« WeeSITS CO\ Yours respectfully, S. P. SHARPLEs. 


NOVT's Pawan cowene.> 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E, W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
f S of the cel d Hoyt’s German Cologne. Write for Sample Vial— FREE. 


NIPULATIQy — 
os 
FREEDOM < FRILLING, 


EAStyA 


STRUCTURELESS FILM 


CAMBRIDGE, 
: MASS. 
We also offer something NEW and of interest to AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


THE HARVARD DRY DEVELOPER. 


THE DRY DEVELOPER is a powder, which can be carried in a dry form, and is ready 
for use upon the addition of water. No more danger of Breakage. The Harvard Dry Plates 
!and Harvard Dry Developer for sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. Please mention this paper. 























i A delicious substitute for, and avoiding the 





injurious effects of, Tea and Coffee. 





Most Appetizing. 


Van Houren’s Cocoa, 


“BEST AND GOES FARTHEST,” 


IS THE ORIGINAL Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


Invented and patented 


Made Instantly. 





in Holland and, ever since its 
invention, has remained 
unequalled in solubility, agreeable 
taste and nutritive qualities. 





Ask for VAN HOUTEN’S and take no substitute. If not 
obtainable, enclose 50 cts. in Stamps or P. O. order for 1-2 lb. 
Can (mentioning Youths Companion,) to VAN HOUTEN 








& ZOON, 106 Reade St., New York, or 45 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ills. Sold by Grocers and Store keepers generally. 








Can You Guess? 


OME one has said that any man with 
a DOUBLE chin who uses Williams’ 


famous 





“ GENUINE 
YANKEE SHAVING SOAP” 











can shave in LESS TIME and with MORE 
PLEASURE, than any other man — with 
only a Single chin—if he tries to use 
any other kind of shaving soap. 
THIS IS TRUE! 

Here is one of the PRESIDENTs of the 
UNITED StaTEs — who has proved it. 

He ALWays shaves himself and always 
uses the famous — GENUINE YANKEE 
SHAVING Soarp—Can you guess who 


this President is ? 


Who Is It? 









WHOEVER — old or young — will 
send in the right name and enclose five 
2-cent stamps for packing, postage, etc., 
shall receive from us as a PRIZE a full- 
sized cake of this famous “ YANKEE 
SHAVING SOAP” like this! 


pane 
I VANKEE SOAP, 


Pootey ond CONN, 


_ CHEMSTEIND APTHECARES 


Packed in a neat case — Postpaid. 
A splendid present to give to your father, 
brother, or any one who shaves. Address, 


The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 


Box 27. 


Glastonbury, Conn. 


( Established Half a Century.) 














FAC-SIMILE OF LETTER FROM 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher 


RECOMMENDING 


ALLCOCKS 


POROUS PLASTERS. 


40 Orange Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. , Feb. 11, 1890 


“T have used Allcock’s Porous Plasters 
for some years for myself and family and, 
as far as able, for the many sufferers who 
come to us for assistance, and have found 
them a genuine relief for most of the 
aches and pains which flesh is heir to. 
I have used Alicock’s Porous Plasters for 
all kind of lameness and acute pain and, 
by frequent experiments, find that they 
ean control many cases not noticed in your 
circulars.” 

The above is the only testimonial I 
have ever given in favor of any plaster, 
and if my name has been used to recommend 
any Other it is without my authority or 


sanction. 
Mu Henny Tar A Veet Tee me 








FE tablished over 50 years. 


Srees, over 221,000. 


Y he best Organ made. 


FE specially suited for voice. 


You should own one. 


O: finest workmanship. 





Rich, deep, pure tone. 


Generously equipped, 


Avs lasts a lifetime. 


N- Organ so popular. 





ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro’, Vt. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


159 Tremont Street, Boston. 
18 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. 
916 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


831 Broadway, New York. 


* 


State and Jackson Streets, Chicago. j 
Marietta and Broad Sts., Atlanta, Gfa. 





An interesting Book (containing 40 illustrations) entitled, ‘‘How Large is, 
200,000?” will be mailed free after April 10th, one copy to one address. ) 
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